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A STERN CHASE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 





THE SECOND PART. 
CHAPTER VI, NEWS. 

“You quite understand, my dear,” said 
PDr. Rosslyn to Lilias, on the following 
day, ‘‘that it is necessary for you to put 
me in possession of every particular of 
Hugh’s movements, so far as you know 
ithem? If you prefer that I should not 
read his last letter, I shall not press you to 
let me do so, but in that case you must be 
very careful to give me every fact which 
can guide me in the enquiry I have to 
make. What would seem to you a trifle 
might be of importance in this case.” 

Lilias grew deathly pale as she listened to 
1 these words. She had been preparing her- 
; self to hear something like them, but when 

they came her preparation availed nothing. 
| And yet this was better than she had ex- 
{ pected: she had never flattered herself 
‘that the mild indulgence with which he 
4 had treated her confession would extend 
‘to his abstaining from demanding Hugh’s 
‘letter, so soon as his anxiety about her 
' illness had subsided. - 

But, although Dr. Rosslyn left her free 
; to put the letter in his hands or not, as 
i she chose, Lilias felt that she could not 
j use this freedom. Hugh’s letter was as 
. vague in one sense as it was explicit in 
another; it would need a clearer head 
| than hers to distinguish between what was 
_valuable and what was worthless in its 
contents for Dr. Rosslyn’s purpose. 

Besides, there was a deep-seated fear in 
her heart, despite all the arguments and 
suggestions which Dr. Rosslyn had used, 
pand with which Mrs. Norton did not fail 
| to ply her whenever Lilias failed to conceal 
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and she felt that all must now give way to 
that fear. The time of concealment was 
over; she was absolved by the terrible | 
force of circumstances from guarding 
Hugh’s secret any longer. 

“T will give you Hugh’s letter to read 
for yourself, papa,” she said in a faltering 
voice ; which Dr. Rosslyn ascribed, as he 
had ascribed her change of colour, to a | 
wrong cause ; “ but I have to ask some- 
thing of you before you read it.” ' 

“What is it, Lilias?” He made his 
tone as cheerful as he could, and his smile 
as reassuring. 

“Tt is that you will not be angry with 
Hugh. If he did wrong in wishing any- 
thing to be kept from you, it was not from 
a bad motive ; it was not from any distrust 
of you; it was only because he wished to 
explain things to you himself. And that 
was natural and right, wasn’t it? He 
wouldn’t have liked me to tell you first, 
because he could do it so much better ; that 
was all. Indeed, that was all. You won’t 
be angry with Hugh? Promise me, papa 
—promise me!” 

The earnestness and courage of her love 
for her brother conquered her habitual 
reserve and timidity. Lilias had never in 
her life spoken to her step-father in such a 
tone, or so far asserted herself against 
him. In that dark cavern of fears and 
possibilities into whose ever-gaping mouth 
we are always trying to roll a closing 
stone, in the secret of her heart there 
was the dread that if Hugh’s father should 
now be roused to anger against him, how- 
ever transient, he might find no place for 
repentance of that anger in the blank and 
lonely future. She would not listen to 
this suggestion; she would put it from 
her ; for had they not convinced her that 
ill-news is always sure and swift of coming? 


the dwelling of her mind on the one topic, | 
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Nevertheless it was close to her, and she 
was listening to it with the troubled 
intentness of one hearkening to the in- 
trusive winds and waves in the weary 
night, while she urged her petition to the 
willing listener. 

“ Rest assured, Lilias, that I shall not be 
angry with Hugh, or with you either. You 
and he have a right to your contidences, 
and he was free to choose his own time for 
extending them to me.” 

Great as was the relief which his words 
conveyed, there was something in them 
which puzzled Lilias. She had not time, 
however, even had she possessed courage, 
to ask Dr. Rosslyn another question, for he 
added immediately : 

“Give me the letter. 
desk ?” 

“No, papa; it is here.” . 

She took it from under the sofa-pillow 
and handed it to him, expecting that he 
would read it at once. But he merely 
glanced at the cover and put it in his 
pocket. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said. “ Now 
take care of yourself, and keep quiet. You 
shall have this back when I have done with 
it.” 

Then he left her and went down to his 
study, to read Hugh’s letter before the 
arrival of Colonel Courtland. 

**Santiago de Cuba, May 6th, 1865.” 

‘Hm, no address.” muttered the doctor. 

‘Dearest LILtAs,—I shall have time 
for only a short letter. The mails are few 
and inconvenient, they tell me, in this de- 
lightful place. You must wait until I come 
back for all descriptions of scenery and 
buildings, of people, manners, and customs; 
then you shall have them, and lots of 
sketches too; for, although I have done 
nothing yet except look about me, I intend 
to work very hard, and bring away a good 
store of souvenirs of the place that will 
always be the dearest and most interesting 
in the world to me. Why Santiago de Cuba 
will ever hold that rank in my memory, I 
shall tell you presently ; but first, accord- 
ing to promise, I proceed to inform you 
that I am quite well, have prospered in all 
my journeyings, have lost none of my 
luggage, and have fallen on my feet on 
arriving here. I found one letter of in- 
troduction most useful, and am established 
in capital quarters with a first-rate fellow 
who has taken me about to some of the 
best houses. here. But all this will keep 
until I have more time to write of 
generalities. WhatI have to tell you now 





Is it in your 





is, that the thing you and I have so often 
talked about has come to pass at last. I 
have seen the one girl in all the world 
whom I could ever love, and wish to make 
my wife.” 

Dr. Rosslyn twitched his chair angrily 
as these words met his eyes, and knitted 
his brows in a black frown. 

‘She is a Creole ; she belongs to one of the 
best families here; she is very young, and 
more beautiful than anyone who hasonly seen 
European women could possibly imagine. 
[ wish I could paint her portrait, just as 
she looked when I saw her first, the very 
day after my arrival, and send it to you; 
but I trust it will not be long until you see 


her. And to see her will be to love her as 
a sister. What a happy trio we shall 
be! For I think I can win her, dearest 


Lilias, although there are great difficulties 
in the way ; but those difficuities are to be 
overcome by boldness, patience, and true 
love. Her name is Ines, the Spanish form 
of Agnes, our favourite name. I don’t 
think she is seventeen ; her dark eyes are 
like stars ; her face is perfectiy lovely, and 
her hair is the most beautiful I have ever 
seen at home or abroad. And such a 
smile, and such a voice! She speaks 
English as well as French, and that is a 
great thing for me, I manage the Castilian 
so very badly. I think she loves me, 
and would trust herself with me; as for 
myself, no other woman shall ever be my 
wife. I know all you will feel when you 
read this, and how anxious you will be 
until you hear how my wooing prospers. 
Her own people want her to marry a man 
she hates, and the custom here is that the 
parents or other relations choose a girl’s 
husband for her, and if she will not marry 
him she has to go into one of the prisons 
they call convents, and be shut up all her 
life. Such would be the fate of this 
beautiful and angelic girl, if I do not 
succeed in persuading her father that there 
is a better lot for her; but I will not let 
myself fear failure. Of course, my dear 
little sister, although I am, and am proud 
to avow it, deeply in love, 1 am not so 
foolish as to be blind to the drawbacks. 
If I get over the difficulties here, there 
will be others to encounter at home, and 
there [| think you can help me, and I 
know you will, No one can do so 
mitch with my father as you can, and | 
want you to tell him how it is with me, 
and to prepare him for what I most 
certainly shall do, if it is possible to 
accomplish it. [ know he will be very 
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much displeased, not only on account of 
the things which he will consider objec- 
tions—these are entirely matters of pre- 
judice—but because I have reason to 
suspect that he has some pet scheme 
of his own for marrying me to some- 
one. I have not the least notion who 
it may be that is the object of this philan- 
thropic intention on his part; but I am 
quite certain of one thing—that nothing 
on earth, if Ines did not exist, or I had 
never seen her, should induce me to marry 
any girl with whom you, my father, and 
myself are jointly acquainted, or, indeed, 
who was selected as a fit and proper 
person by the very best judge of looks 
and character in the world. So you see 
my father’s purpose is not in reality more 
thoroughly defeated by my falling in love 
with and marrying a girl whom he does 
not know, out here, than it would be if 
I did the same thing at home. But he 
will not think so; he will look at this 
as he looked at my taking to painting, 
when he never could see why I should 
not have taken just as readily to law or 
medicine, if it had not been for pure 
perverseness and the resolve to thwart 
him ; now you know it was neither. 

* And so, dearest Lilias, I want you to 
break it to him that I am in love with a 
beautiful, an angelic girl whom he cannot 
fail to like when he knows her, but who is 
a foreigner, a Catholic, and without a 
shilling—for you must know that her 
fortune will al! go to her rejected lover if 
she takes me, or to the convent with her- 
self, if she does not, but still rejects the 
other. This she would do in any case, and 
if I were dead to-morrow. I don’t really 
think he would care so much about the 
money as about the other things — the 
foreigner and Catholic business. Of course 
I don’t care in the least what country or 
what religion she belongs to—her own self 
is all I think about; but I can under- 
stand my father’s objection, and it pains 
me very much to feel that I can only 
gain all the happiness of my life at 
the cost of distressing him. He never 
knew very much about me, but he is a 
good father, and he deserves a better son 
than I have been. I could not give up 
Ines, for any earthly consideration, any 
more than he could have given up your 
mother ; but tho joy of winning her will be 
dashed by the thought that she may not be 
welcomed by my father, to whom I owe so 
much. Don’t you think you can speak for 
her and for me? You may tell him that 








we had often talked of the sort of marriage 
I should like to make, and the ideal wife 
I had in my mind ; and then you might 
prepare him for the news which will reach 
you soon, I hope and trust, if I am ever to 
be a really happy man, and good for anything 
in this world. Don’t lose time about it, 
dearest Lilias; for, as things are (and 
I cannot now make you fully under- 
stand how that is), I am convinced my 
fate will very soon be decided. It all 
depends on whether I can get into favour 
with her father, and my chance of doing 
that will come speedily. Therefore do 
you break the ground without delay. You 
cannot imagine what an angel she is. 
I have no time for more. My next shall 
not be so selfish.” 

There were only a few more trivial 
sentences. 

Amid the various and contending feel- 
ings with which Dr. Rosslyn had perused 
this document, astonishment that Lilias 
had disregarded Hugh’s request was the 
strongest. He had, however, only time to 
explain this by imputing it to the pangs 
of despised love, when he caught sight of 
the postscript which had also so nearly 
escaped the attention of Lilias. 

“On second thoughts I would rather 
that you said nothing. Let it come from 
myself. I am ready to take all the risks — 
* equal to either fortune,’ as Eugene Aram 
said. Keep everything that I have told 
you to yourself. JI shall be with you 
before long.” 

In that last sentence lay the cause of 
Lilias’s alarm. This also was clear and 
intelligible to Dr. Rosslyn, too. He was 
profoundly affected by the letter. It would 
be impossible to define the thoughts which 
it inspired, as they came to him in a 
tumult. A great pity for Lilias, as he 
pictured her finding in that letter the 
death-warrant of the love that had been 
unconsciously taking the place of a 
calmer affection, arose within him, and 
also pity for himself. These feelings 
were, however, soon subdued, placed, as 
it were, at a distance by the apprehension 
which grew with every moment’s con- 


sideration of Hugh’s postscript. Why 
had his son changed his mind? Was it 


from any distrust of the courage of Lilias, 
or sudden sense that it was not quite fair 
to ask her to do this thing for him; or 
was it for the lover-like, would-be astute, 
but really transparent reason that he 
believed a beautiful young wife would 
be her own best advocate? No matter! 
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What did it signify whether Hugh had 
changed his mind for one reason or the 
other, if only he could know that the boy 
was safe, and coming home to them ? 

After a while a wave of bitterness passed 
over Dr. Rosslyn. This was his fortune ; 
he was destined in all things save one to 
be disappointed, and in that one to be felled 
by a stunning blow. His wife had never 
disappointed him, but she had died; his 
son had disappointed him from the begin- 
ning, and would disappoint him now—if he 
lived to do it. A foreigner, a Creole girl | 
from a distant Spanish colony, who would | 
speak his language with a strange accent, 
and bring into his well-regulated home her 
alien ways and an absurd, fantastical, com- 
promising religion, all very well for great 
people to adopt, but not the thing for 
sober English professional society. And 
penniless, too! Dr. Rosslyn wondered 
with silent sarcasm how Hugh proposed to 
provide a fitting home for this young lady, 
and supposed it was not by his unassisted 
talents as an artist. Again, before these 
thoughts had fairly taken shape in his 
mind, they were overborne and lost in the 
more importunate one: what had happened 
to Hugh? 

And the share of Lilias in this? The 
shock which she had received, and the 
cruel dispersion of her hopes, were indeed 
enough to account for her illness. It was 
failure all round. A heavy gloom fell 
upon Dr. Rosslyn; he sat listlessly with 
bowed head’ before the table on which the 
letter was spread out; he did not even 
think of going up at once to Lilias. He 
was not breaking his promise to her ; he 
was not angry with Hugh. 

Thus Colonel Courtland found him ; he 
handed Hugh’s letter to his friend without 
a word of comment. The Colonel read it 
with surprise, and some notion of what was 
in Dr. Rosslyn’s mind, but not as regarded 
Lilias. 

“This is curious,” he said. “It is un- 
fortunate that the story it tells is so vague. 
Your son names nobody ; the young lady’s 
name, Ines, is so common as to be hardly 
an indication, and there is none of the 
identity of his friend. I cannot disguise 
from you,” added the Colonel gravely, 
“that I think the contents of this letter 
give a more serious aspect to his silence— 
render it, I mean, more disquieting. It 
tells us two things: that he meant to write 
again to his sister immediately, and that, 
if he won this young lady, he intended 








to marry her, and bring her home.” 


“Yes; that is plain.” 

“His silence is, therefore, inexplicable ; 
but of course his not having come home as 
yet, with or without her, may be readily 
explained. Now I have just come from 
the studio, where I have seen Mr. Jeffreys 
and two other young artists, friends of 
your son. None of them have heard of 
him since he left Europe, and none of 
them could tell me from whom he got his 
West Indian letters of introduction. This 
does not signify ; we shall get information 
from the official source.” 

The Colonel then recapitulated the plan 
of action which had been proposed on the 
previous evening, and the two gentlemen 
proceeded to draw up the message that was 
to be cabled to New York. 

“ And now,” said the Colonel, when this 
had been done, “about Miss Merivale. I 
hope she consents to come to Lislee?” 

‘She does, very gratefully.” 

“Then the sooner she is under my wife’s 
care the better.” 

“She is prepared for a visit from you 
to-day.” 

Presently the Colonel, whose languid 
manner had vanished under the influence 
of his good will, went away to dispatch 
the message, and Dr. Rosslyn, having put 
Hugh’s letter into an envelope, sent it to 
Lilias, desiring the servant to say that he 
was busy. 

When Colonel Courtland returned, the 
doctor went up with him to see Lilias, 
She knew in a moment that her step- 
father had kept his word, that he was not 
angry with his son; and yet, with all the 
relief of that, there was misery, for where 
was Hugh? How was it with him, now 
that all had been told, and his way 
would be made fair and plain for him, if 
only he were here? With her keen sensi- 
tiveness sharpened by the circumstances, 
Lilias discerned something unusual in Dr. 
Rosslyn’s manner to herself—an additional 
degree of watchfulness, a touch of pity—and 
she imputed this to his own growing un- 
easiness. 

‘“‘ Now,” she said to herself, ‘‘ he too feels 
that, if there had not been something very 
wrong, we must have heard from Hugh.” 


The glory of the early autumn, when 
the fields are fast ripening for harvest, was 
over the hills and plains, and it rested upon 
Lislee with a golden glow. 

The smooth green lawn presented a 
pretty and peaceful scene one afternoon 
late in August, a few days after Lilias had 
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been taken to Choughton. Shaded from 
the sun by one of the great yew-trees, was 
a group formed by two ladies and a dog. 
The ladies were Lilias and her hostess, 
Mrs. Courtland, and the dog was that 
Nelly, the first mention of whom by the 
Colonel had made Lilias understand the 
favoured animal’s importance in the house- 
hold. A bamboo couch of convenient con- 
struction, draped with Indian stuffs of rich 
and harmonious colouring, two wicker 
chairs, with bright rugs laid down in front 
of them, and a low wicker table, covered 
with books and newspapers, gave an out- 
of-door-drawing-room aspect to the scene. 
The couch on which Lilias lay was so 
placed that she could see the great stretch 
of fertile plain below the slope of the Jawn, 
and enjoy the fresh air that tempered the 
harvest sunshine. The long line of the 
house-front, with its windows opening to 
the ground and shaded with a white 
awning, was marked upon the lawn by a 
profusion of flowering-plants in pots and 
tubs, adding colour and perfume to the 
peaceful beauty around. The vast stretch 
of sky on which Lilias gazed with the feel- 
ing of a freed prisoner, was almost cloud- 
less ; down in the plain a light mist lay 
along the line of the invisible river. 

It was the sort of day on which sound 
travels far, and the stillness of that pleasant 
place was broken every now and then by 
distant voices from the hillside or the field; 
the ring of horses’ hoofs upon the road ; the 
lowing of the cattle in the broad meadows; 
the cawing of rooks; and the shrill, sudden 
sweetness of the song of birds. Even the 
prosaic railway-whistle, and the whirr of 
the “resonant steam-eagle”, came with a 
delightful effect of harmony upon the 
balmy, sun-pierced air. 

The “ spoilt beauty with nerves ”, of Dr. 
Rosslyn’s imagination, did not in the least 
resemble his fancy portrait of her. She 
had never been a beauty; she was not 
spoilt ; and her nerves weré under the con- 
trol of a practical intellect, a strong will, 
and an eminently sympathetic disposition. 
If among marriages of celestial contrivance 
the union of Colonel Courtland and his 
wife was a distinguished success, that for- 
tunate result was not open to the cynical 
interpretation of the doctor, who, although 
he had been a singular example of it him- 
self, was apt to account for conjugal devo- 
tion on the “mostly fools” theory. But 
then, what woman in the world was ever 
like his lost Lilias ? 

The Mrs. Courtland of reality was tall, 





slender, quick but gentle in her move- 
ments, decided but not abrupt in manner, 
and her face was one of those which charm 
for a reason which is quite apart from come- 
liness, and that is not regulated by age. 
She was much younger than the Colonel, 
but her abundant hair was of a silver 
whiteness, and this peculiarity lent addi- 
tional expression to her large, dark eyes, 
Her first glance at Mrs. Courtland had told 
Lilias that she was a woman to be trusted ; 
during the few days they had been together, 
she had learned to love her. In her 
bright intelligence ; in her quick, decisive, 
independent ways; in her judgment, as calm 
as it was ready and rapid; her easy power 
of arrangementand direction; in the prompt 
energy which had not deteriorated under 
the enervating influence of life in India; 
Lilias saw a character novel to her, and 
one which seemed to extend her own 
horizon. The kindness and readiness 
with which Mrs. Courtland had accepted 
her husband’s estimate of Lilias, and the 
friendly manner of her reception of the 
unknown guest, had deeply touched the 
girl, whose appreciation of all this grew 
stronger, as returning health enabled her 
to look away from herself and her own 
sensations. 

There had not as yet been any very long 
talks between these well-assorted com- 
panions; for Mrs. Courtland was wisely 
leaving the beneficent influence of Nature 
to do its work, and avoiding anything that 
might agitate her charge. 

On this particular day, she knew, though 
Lilias was unaware of the fact, that news 
might be looked for. The Colonel and 
Dr. Rosslyn had calculated the time in which 
they might expect that Mrs. Courtland’s 
brother, with whom they had communicated 
at New York, would fulfil their behest, 
and be furnished with the reply of the 
persons from whom information was to be 
obtained at Havana. The Colonel knew 
that he might depend on the alacrity ot 
his brother-in-law in any matter interesting 
to him, and he had made the calculation 
with but little margin for contingencies. 
Lilias knew nothing about the method of 
the enquiry. It was enough for her that 
Dr. Rosslyn had “ taken measures”, as he 
assured her. It was for her to bear the 
interval as well as she could, and to inflict 
the minimum of pain upon others. 

“This is a day to remember for its 
beauty, if the season does not give even one 
more like it,” said Mrs. Courtland, break- 
ing a long silence, during which Lilias 
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had been looking upwards into the blue 
dome. 

“T was thinking, just as you spoke,” she 
said, “that I had never seen a sky like 
that, except once, in a dream.” 

* Please, ma’am, could you speak to the 
Colonel in the study?” 

The speaker was a boy in buttons. 

“T will come in a minute,” said Mrs, 
Courtland, rising, and laying her work on 
the table. ‘I shall be back immediately,” 
she added to Lilias. 

The Colonel was standing with his back 
to the door when his wife entered the 
room ; he turned at her footstep, and she 
saw that there was news for her to hear. 
A telegram-form was on the table; he 
took it up. 

“ T don’t know what is to be done now,” 
he said. “Dr. Rosslyn sends me ‘this: 
‘ Answer from New York just in ; nothing 
known in Cuba,’” 


ELECTIONS IN GENERAL. 





“AN election in England,” wrote Miss 
Edgeworth, nearly a century ago, “ seems, 
for the time, to level all distinctions, not 
only of rank, but even of pride... . all 
the world seems mad.” How greatly 
we have changed all that, our recent 
experience of a (ieneral Election may 
testify. Who goes mad over an election 
in this yeat of grace, unless it be 
an unsuccessful candidate or an election- 
agent, bewildered by the mazes of the Acts 
on corrupt practices? And as for the 
social Kermesse, that has vanished too— 
with the bands and processions, the banners 
and cockades, the treating and jollification 
that marked the old times. All is dull 
and colourless now, like the wintry skies 
that overhung the whole sombre business. 

In all this we are only reverting to an 
earlier state of things, when elections were 
sad and sober affairs, even as now. For 
there was not much feasting and joviality, 
we may imagine, at the elections which gave 
the country the Long Parliament ; and the 
Parliament of Barebones was surely not 
heralded by processions, songs, and free- 
fights. It was hardly, indeed, till the age 
of Walpole, that the position of a Member 
of Parliament began to be looked upon as, 
in itself, an object of desire; and then, in 
an age when every man was thought to 
have his price, and often got it, there is 
little wonder that the constituents, as well 
as their representatives, expected a share 





in the good things that were going. From 
that time began the era of great contested 
elections. The same facile pencil that 
traced the humours of the March to 
Finchley—what time the wild Highlanders 
were following their Prince Charlie towards 
London—the sweeping and vigorous pencil 
of Hogarth has givenus also the first graphic 
representation of the rude disorder of an 
election, 

First there is the banquet, with its 
accessories of riot and excess—the long 
table strewed with the relics of the feast, 
while scattered over the floor are the 
prostrate victims of the debauch. The 
candidate himself, young, handsome, and 
smiling, receives, with happy after-dinner 
equanimity, the endearing compliments of 
a too stout and buxom dame, while a jolly 
elector with tipsy humour is about to knock 
together the heads of the pair. The fat 
parson—the tithe-pig parson of the carica- 
turist—is mopping his bald head as he 
hashes the remains of the haunch of venison 
over a chafing-dish, while his doctor’s wig 
is hung over the back of his chair, and he 
is too much engrossed in his occupation to 
heed the fate of his friend the alderman, 
who, seized with an apoplectic stroke, bids 
fair to expire in the midst of the riot and 
confusion. The jovial, happy fellow who 
amuses other happy fellows, his neighbours, 
by dressing up his fist into the likeness of 
a solemn burgher by his side, is a portrait, 
it is said, of a jolly Irish lawyer, one Sir 
John Parnell, who was proud to be thus 


immortalised by the brush of his friend: 


Hogarth. The electors, roystering amid 
the fumes of liquor and tobacco, are not 
without reminders of the less contented 
crowd outside. A riot is raging in the 
street below, and a brickbat, hurled at a 
venture, has found a victim in the man of 
business, who,with the poll-book before him, 
flanked by a bottle of wine and an inkstand, 
is now brought to the ground by the 
inexorable missile, 

We have the canvass, too—the canvass 
of the independent borough of Guzzledown, 
the candidate buying trinkets from the 
basket of Autolycus for the pretty wives 
and daughters of his constituents, as his 
agents are openly purchasing their votes, 
the while a raging mob are storming the 
Iixcise-office — then seated, as was usual, 
in the chief inn and posting-house of the 
place, while the collector, we may suppose, 
fires his blunderbuss among the crowd. 
The popular dislike of Excise imposts is 
illustrated by the blind enthusiasm of a 
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man astride of the sign, who is sawing 
away vigorously at its supporting beam, quite 
indifferent to the consideration that he and 
the sign will come down together in the 
final crash. 

This little incident recalls also the 
former influence of revenue officials over 
elections, or rather the influence of the 
Government of the day; for all its em- 
ployés were compelled to vote “solid” in 
favour of its candidates. In many boroughs 
at the date of Hogarth’s pictures the 
revenue voters overpowered all other 
elements of the restricted constituencies, 
and it was computed that no fewer than 
seventy boroughs were practically con- 
trolled by official voters. In a certain con- 
siderable borough, out of five hundred 
voters a hundred and twenty held revenue 
appointments; and the disqualification 
of revenue oflicers in 1782 was hailed, 
by those opposed to the party of the Court, 
as a great victory for the cause of in- 
dependence. The disqualification remained, 
long after the causes that had justified it 
had ceased to exist. 

In this connection, and “’ propos des 
bottes”, it may be permitted to relate a 
little anecdote of the Excise and an election 
which may illustrate the state of things that 
existed before the Reform Bill. An Excise 
collector some sixty years ago was taking 
his usual rounds to receive the King’s dues, 
when ke took up his quarters for the night 
at the principal inn of a town—an inn, 
like Hogarth’s, also dignified by the title 
of Excise-office. It happened that a county 
election was going on at the time, and the 
house was well filled with voters, who had 
arrived from some distant region, with 
carriages, and banners, and music, all 
ready to record their votes on the morrow, 
which was the last day of polling. On the 
part of the Excise everything was in readi- 
ness for an early start on the following 
morning ; saddle-bags were packed with 
books and papers, and, among the other 
necessaries, were a blunderbuss and a huge 
pair of horse-pistols, which custom pre- 
scribed as part of the equipment of a 
collector, along with the inkhorns, pounce- 
boxes, and rulers. 

But, when morning came; when the 
horses were saddled and loaded, and the 
collector and his clerks were ready to 
depart ; an unexpected obstacle presented 
itself. The great inn-gates were firmly 
fastened and barricaded from outside, and 
a little investigation revealed the fact that 
all the approaches and exits were in the 





hands of the partisans of the opposition 
candidate, who firmly declared that no 
living soul should leave the house that 
day till the hour for closing the poll had 
arrived, In vain the collector roared out 
expostulations through the keyhole, invoked 
the majesty of the law, expatiated on the 
offence against the King’s majesty in the 
person of his oflicer. His eloquence was 
received with subdued but derisive 
laughter. But the heart of the old 
collector was stout; he bade his clerks 
bring out the blunderbuss and horse-pistols, 
and level the ordnance at the gate. Happily, 
before the word “Fire!” could be given, with 
a result perhaps as disastrous for one side 
as the other, the opposing party came to a 
parley. If the revenue suite would under- 
take to bring out no voters in their train, 
they would be allowed to proceed. And so 
the postern-gate was unfastened, and the 
cavalcade issued forth, if not with the 
honours of successful war, anyhow with 
the practical results thereof. Whother 
the sleeping electors remained imprisoned, 
or whether they were rescued by a stronger 
party of their friends, is unknown to this 
day. 

But to return to Hogarth’s election, 
where the polling is now going on. The 
poll is taken in a temporary shed, or 
booth, and here the interest is of a 
quieter nature, as lawyers wrangle over 
the poll-books, and dispute every objec- 
tion inch by inch. So close is the 
contest that the dying, and even the dead, 
are brought to the poll. There is an 
authentic anecdote of a physician of the 
period who persuaded a dying patient to 
take a seat in his chariot, and hurried him 
to the poll; only just in time to record his 
vote, for the patient died on the way home. 
And yet, with all this pressure, the voters 
voted pretty straight. The penalties on a 
turncoat were formidable enough. The 
scorn and derision of his party, the violence 
of the mob, were appalling when manifested 
in open day and in the eye of the world ; and 
often enough, while quiteignorant of the prin- 
ciples of the party to which he was attached, 
the elector would have died rather than 
desert his colours, the familiar blue or 
orange of his allegiance, 

After the declaration of the poll came 
the chairing, when the chosen represen- 
tative of the people was hoisted into a 
chair, and hurried, on the shoulders of his 
supporters, through the disorderly crowd 
from the hustings to his headquarters—a 
ceremony of high antiquity, which lasted 
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down to our own times. But one of the 
most striking features of the old elections 
Hogarth has missed—the nomination, which 
was at first the real election; the poll, 
or counting of heads, being a subsequent 
refinement. And the nomination still | 
retained a good deal of its old spirit till | 
the present system of secret voting was | 
introduced. 

There was something stirring in the 
sight of an old-fashioned nomination, such 
as that for West Kent, for instance, on 
historic Penenden Heath, where the men 
of Kent had mustered in warlike or peace- 
ful council for a thousand years or more. 
Long trains of carriages and troops of horse- 
men followed their candidates to the field, 
and, all adorned with partisan colours, filed 
up to the heath, and were ranged on their 
respective sides—orange and purple on one 
side, true blue on the other—while the 
white and grey smock-frocks filled up every 
corner, each breast adorned with its 
cockade, while gay ribbons streamed from 
every billycock. Detachments marched in 
with bands and banners; and old-fashioned 
airs, ‘‘Men of Kent” and “Rule Britannia”, 
echoed on every side. Then there were the 
hustings, with their rows of eager faces, and 
the dumb show of the official proceedings, 
while the fuglemen of the rival parties 
gave the signal for vociferous cheering, or 
for choruses of indignant groans. The show 
of hands was always a point to be secured 
—it put the party in spirits, and when the 
sheriff had given his fiat, there were cheers 
and counter-cheers that made the welkin 
ring. Then would be heard the Kentish 
fire, the hip-hip-hurrah and one cheer more, 
while eager partisans, enraged at their 
opponents’ triumph, would fling off coat or 
frock, and challenge the best of them to 
come on. Over the rest we draw a veil; 
the parties who were to be met with 
straggling home, as night grew on, in 
various stages of obfuscation, but cheering 
and hooting to the last at their party 
emblems. ‘’Lection time,” was the laconic 











excuse for all excesses. 

Others may recall the humours of a| 
metropolitan nomination—the crowd as | 
dense almost as at a hanging; the un- | 
remitting fire of cries and chaff, the quick | 
apprehension that caught up a word or a | 
phrase and bandied it about without respect | 
of persons. 
was the Westminster election, with its 
quick-witted mob, before which some of the 
cleverest speakers of their day have found 
themselves at a loss—a crowd rather fickle 


and loose in its attachment to party, that 
would one day cheer the prophet to the 
echo, and the next day stone him. To 
Westminster belong some of the choicest 
reminiscences of the old days; the fair 
Georgina of Devonshire buying votes for 
kisses ; Charles James Fox, haggard from 
a night’s debauch, nerving himself up to 
an impassioned oratory that moved the 
people like a spell; Sir Francis Burdett, 
fresh from the Tower, with all the honours 
of political martyrdom. 

But, although money flowed like water 
at these contests, such seats as Westminster 
could never be bought for money. Quite 
different was it with the smaller boroughs, 


| which, before the Reform Bill, had a fixed 


tariff of prices. The average cost of a 
borough seat was about two thousand 
pounds, It cost more to secure one after 
the Reform Bill, but the money was spent 
in a different way. The electorate of the 
ancient boroughs varied much. Sometimes 
the corporation of the town elected its 
members, and the municipal constitutions 
were as varied as the electoral customs ; 
but generally they were close bodies and 
self-elective. In other cases the ancient 
franchise was of the widest description. 
All who paid scot and lot might vote, or, 
in places, all who possessed a hearth and 
had boiled a pot in the borough. Some- 
times the electorate was composed chiefly 
of freemen. The wider the electorate the 
more costly was the borough. A North- 
ampton election has cost as much as thirty 
thousand pounds a side. The corporate 
boroughs were more reasonable in their 
demands, and those owned by private 
individuals rarely cost more than the 
moderate sum already named—two thou- 
sand pounds—for each seat. That was the 
sum for which Sir Samuel Romilly bought 
his seat at Horsham. In a general way the 
boroughmonger stipulated that his member 
should support his own party. The owner 
of the borough of Petersfield, it is said, 
objected to the principles of a candidate, 
but waived his scruples for guineas instead 
of pounds. At New Shoreham, a club, 
called the Christian Club, controlled the 
election, and sold the borough to the highest 
bidders, dividing the money equitably 
among themselves, 

One of the most curious cases was 


Chief among these gatherings | that of Oxford, which offered itself for sale 


to pay its debts. The transaction was 
brought to the notice of the House, which, 
ever jealous of its own purity in a public 
capacity, sent the Mayor and his council to 
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Newgate to purge their offence. But these, 
like seasoned offenders, concluded their 
bargain in prison, and sold the borough to 
the Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of 
Abingdon. 

In Scotland, too, in curious contrast to 
the present state of affairs, the whole re- 
presentation went solidly for the Govern- 
ment of the day, whether Whig or Tory. 
The borough members were elected by pro- 
vost and council. The county franchise was 
limited to those who held “ superiorities ”, 
which were disposed of like so many shares 
in a company, without reference to the 
lands to which they might once have been 
attached. Thus the singular spectacle was 
observed of an election for Bute, where 
there was only one elector, who presided at 
the election, voted for himself, and duly 
returned himself as member. 

In England, again, the counties were of 
a very different calibre. The electors were 
the freeholders—the famed forty-shilling 
freeholders—and, although a contested 
county election was the most costly of all, 
yet this result was due rather to a lavish 
and traditional hospitality than to the 
mercenary nature of the electorate. The 
old aristocracy battled against the newer 
blood, recruited by the dollars of the West 
Indian planter, and the rupees of the 
Nabob who had shaken the great. Pagoda 
Tree. Long and desperate were the 
electoral campaigns. Ancestral estates 
were mortgaged to the hilts. But coal and 
iron, and the wonderful development of 
industry, came to the rescue, and the gaps 
in the great estates were repaired. The 
Fitzwilliams and the Lascelles family spent 
£150,000 over a single election for the 
county of York ; and the Duke of Portland, 
pitting his family influence against Sir 
James Lowther in the north, contested 
Westmoreland and Cumberland in one 
election, at a cost to the Duke of £40,000. 
What it cost Sir James was never known. 
But, indeed, a whole county lived at free 
quarters during elections in that golden 
age, and everybody feasted, frolicked, and 
fought at the cost of the noble candidates, 
who expressed themselves infinitely obliged 
to their good friends into the bargain. 

Nowadays we have cast from us, one by 
029, all these wicked, jovial ways; and have 
fenced about our electoral purity with such 
precautions, that candidates only venture 
to approach their proposed constituents in 
the most gingerly and distant way. The 
candidate of to-day, when he begins to woo 
a constituency, approaches it in a distant 





and delicate manner. Priscus wishes to 
enter public life—he has had official 
experience—fortune has been kind to him 
in one way or another, and he aspires to 
represent a borough constituency. Making 
some acquaintance with the wire-pullers of 
the district, he submits himself to the 
caucus for approval. The caucus, proud of 
its powers, approves of him and _half-a- 
dozen more as novices or aspirants. Priscus 
appears with three or four others—it is a 
kind of competitive examination, in which 
he scores heavily. He is ready, if a little 
formal, and he wins the applause and ap- 
proval of the caucus. But not their votes. 
Somebody else has been meant all the 
time, and at the final ballot one Discus 
receives two hundred and seventy-five 
votes, and Priscus twenty-five. Still, our 
candidate has made a start; he has 
brought himself before the public, and he 
is next invited to a small country consti- 
tuency, a new one, where he leads a 
forlorn hope, and is defeated. But he has 
deserved well of his party, and hopes for 
better luck next time. 

The selected candidate, an astute and 
wary man, now puts himself in the hands 
of an election-agent, who treats his prin- 
cipal as the trainer of old treated the man 
he had in charge. ‘The only thing you 
can safely do with an elector,” he tells his 
client in confidence, “is to jaw at him 
from a public platform.” And Discus 
carries out the programme set him with 
great energy. There are meetings, rows, 
chuckings-out, and speeches that fill all the 
local papers. 

The polling-day arrives, dull, leaden, 
and dreary. Funereal-looking carriages, 
with huge posters pasted upon them, move 
slowly up and down, but there is nothing 
else to excite attention, and the elector 
walks quietly up to his polling-booth, 
where he finds a few policemen hanging 
about, and a thin stream of fellow-electors 
filing in. “This isn’t like old times, 
Hopkins,” says a grizzled and elderly 
elector to an equally grizzled policoman— 
“hustings, banners, open house, and all the 
rest.” Hopkins shakes his head; and 
then, somewhat sanctimoniously : “A great 
improvement, sir, don’t youthink?” Then 
we get our ballot-papers, and stand in a 
kind of post-office telegraph-box to make 
our marks, We fold our papers, and 
descend in silence and gloom. All but 
Hopkins’s friend, who affably remarks to 
the officials : ‘‘ This isn’t like old times, you 
know——” A remark that is cut short by 
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a general chorus of “That way out—that 
way out, sir, please !” 

At the very last moment, perhaps, there 
actually springs up a little excitement. 
There is a sound of revelry by night, for 
our Officials are at work counting votes, 
and mean to finish the business to-night. 
The streets are full of working-men, and 
the public-houses fuller; and then, by 
a certain instinct, we are all shouldering 
towards the Town Hall, upon the steps of 
which building, lighted by a guttering 
candle, a weak-voiced man reads out some 
unintelligible numbers. But the popular 
ear has caught them, and repeats them 
from one to theother. Alas! Poor Discus, 
secure as he thought himself in the support 
of the representative body and the general 
adhesion of the electorate, he finds himself 
in a minority of fifteen hundred votes, 





ON THE EDGE OF THE ISLAND. 


IN traversing the Cornish hills there is 
a distinct impression of being in a moun- 
tainous country. And yet the hills are in 
themselves insignificant, and what at a 
distance seems to be a mountain stream, 
reveals itself, on closer acquaintance, as a 
tidal creek. Thus, what imagination pre- 
sents as a lofty mountain plateau, resolves 
itself into a rough and tumble country, 
not far above high-water mark. Still, the 
impression remains that here is an elevated 
portion of the earth’s crust, the mountain 
region of a land that is now sunk beneath 
the whelming tide. The wind, too, has the 
bracing pungency of mountain air. Boulders 
and granite crags crop up from fertile fields, 
and against the sky-line rises a wild sweep 
of hills, crowned with the tall chimney- 
shafts and clustered roofs of now-deserted 
mine-works, Nearer at hand the round- 
backed hummocks are covered with a 
thick network of low walls and hedges, 
and scattered at intervals among the 
enclosures are bare white cottages, each 
with its little farmstead about it. 

Up and down goes the road—that would 
he called a lane in other parts—jostling 
the hills rather than avoiding them; and an 
approaching vehicle is sometimes seen, and 
at other times lost sight of, like a boat that 
is making its way where the waves run 
mountains high. Here and there shows a 
square, sturdy church- tower, not hidden 
away in a cosy, sheltered riook, but dis- 
played on the bleak hillside, lonely and 
apart—the anchorite’s cell developed into 





the village temple. Now and then one 
gains a glimpse of the shining sea, with 
dark headlands looming hazily in the 
distance, and the round tower of Pendennis 
Castle on its bluff promontory. But as the 
road winds farther inland these glimpses 
are lost, and the way would be rather 
gloomy but for the pleasant little valleys, 
where a perpetual summer seems to reign. 

Churches and villages alike hold them- 
selves aloof from the up and down road, 
and from eachother. Their names inspire 
interest. Here is Mabe on one side, and 
Constantine on the other, both strange and 
unfamiliar; and then there comes in sight 
a reach of Helford river—a strange, lonely, 
lovely fiord, a great place for pirates once 
upon a time, with the making of a noble 
harbour about it, but now almost deserted, 
except for a few small coasters which lie 
up in its placid creeks. 

Presently we cross the Helford river, 
shrunk to the dimensions of a_ petty 
stream, with a wide, sandy margin left 
bare by the retreating tide, and_ this 
brings us to Gweek, where is the half-way 
house to the Lizard. A startling name is 
Gweek, for what on earth can it mean? 
unless, as suggested by the neighbouring 
Constantine, it was originally Greek, from 
the nationality of its presiding saint. But 
Gweek is the most important place we 
have come to since leaving Falmouth, with 
its little inn, and its general shop, and two 
or three cottages all neatly whitewashed ; 
a regular mountain hamlet, and yet with 
fishing - boats in the background, and 
having a lively interest in pilchards. 

Now that Helford river is behind 
us, we are come into a different region 
altogether. The round-backed hills are 
succeeded by long, rolling downs and bare 
moorland, a district that still retains its old 
Cornish name, slightly altered to Meneage, 
which is not far from the original Maenawg, 
the stony country ; and stony it is, sure 
enough. The Helford river and Loepool 
together make Meneage almost an island— 
a remote and lonely place, long ago, it is 
said, covered with forest and peopled with 
wild beasts and other uncanny creatures, 
and still a district of old-world wonders— 
a cape of storms’and shipwrecks. 

From Gweek the road rises in one long 
hill, at the top of which we find ourselves 
on a “wyld moore called Gunhilly”, once 
noted for a breed of Cornish ponies, that 
fed half-wild upon the downs. And here 
at the highest point over the bleak and 
barren table-land, there stretches a wide 
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sweep of coast to the westward, a vision 
mostly shrouded in mist and vapour, but 
to-day, under the cloudy, autumnal sky, with 
the fresh clearness and refracting powers 
of the air, showing forth with wonderful 
distinctness; a long, curving coast-line, 
trending away to the Land’s End. Ina 
gleam of sunshine Penzance shines out a 
patch of brightness in the dark and rock- 
bound shore, And there, with the glamour 
upon it of the sun, and mist, and dancing 
spray, rises the sea-girt rock : 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 

Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 

Such vision is not given to us—the 
archangel with the flaming sword no longer 
guards his favoured mount. And yet the 
note that Milton struck seems still to 
vibrate, suggesting almost boundless vision 
from this far-stretching shore, 

Soon we lose sight of the distant sea, 
and we may now listen for the bells of St. 
Keverne, whose church lies in the hollow 
to our left. St. Keverne was one of the 
Irish saints who settled in Cornwall— 
a saint who stood upon his dignity too, 
and, being insulted by the miners, banned 
them heartily and effectually with bell, 
book, and candle, so that ever after they lost 
their labour in searching for metal within 
the circuit of St. Keverne’s jurisdiction. 
‘*No metal will run within sound of St. 
Keverne’s bells,” is the old saying, and sure 
enough there are no mines there to this 
day. 

From the other side we might catch 
a glimpse of Mullion—of its church-tower, 
that is, which looks over its famous 
eave and wonderful rocky shore. A 
charming name, too, is Mullion, that rings 
like a peal of well-toned bells; but it is 
easily resolved into Melynllyn or the 
Yellow-pool, from the sheltered cove, no 
doubt, with its floor of yellow sand.- And 
then the road passes between the two 
Ruans—major and minor—each with its 
church and tower. Now--Ruan is St. 
Rumon, another of those Irishmen who 
came to Cornwall and made _ himself 
an oratory there. And there he died 
and was buried; and his relics worked 
wonders in after days, till some Saxon 
Karl of Cornwall carried them off to his 
new monastery at Tavistock. But nobody 
could carry off the holy well from which 
the saint was accustomed to drink, and the 
spring still flows clear and bright as ever 
not far from the church of Grade. 

There are still more churches, thickly 
scattered over this little barren cape, which 





seems prolific of nothing but stones, Dut 
the great common field of the district is 
the boundless sea, and the harvest it brings 
is the most sought for. 

There in the hollow lies Cadgwith— 
quaintest and most secluded of fishing- 
villages, and with a commodious hotel for 
visitcrs, as a board in the road informs us. 
But although we feel the breath of the sea 
upon us, the prospect is all shut in with 
the open moor and fields, with high banks 
for hedges, and shaggy bushes hung with 
moss and lichen. In front of us the ground 
rises with a lift against the glow of the 
sky; there is a cluster of white houses 
and a tall signal-staff. It is Lizard town 
that thus hangs on the verge of the most 
southerly point of Old England. 

It is quite a modern settlement this, 
raised to provide for the constant stream 
of visitors which ebbs and flows with the 
season, but never altogether dries up. But 
although the natives naturally lay them- 
selves out to profit by the shoals of tourists 
whom providence drives their way, yet 
there is nothing overpowering or offensive 
in their reception of their visitors. They 
don’t descend upon you in a howling mass 
as in the Highlands; and there is a 
reticence and _ self-respect among the 
Lizardites which is often sadly wanting in 
places of popular resort. It is rather sur- 
prising indeed to find what one has 
pictured as a lone and storm-beaten cape, 
a place with quite a little fair going on, 
with stalls and booths displaying all kinds 
of knick-knacks in the polished serpentine 
of the neighbourhood ; but, anyhow, the 
things are made there, they are not im- 
ported curiosities from Brummagem—and 
the old crosses and stone monuments of 
the neighbourhood are reproduced in petto 
with a good deal of skill and taste. 

“You will have to be sharp,” people 
cried, as our vehicle drew up at one of the 
inns, “to see Kynance before the tide is 
up.” 

A. fair-haired fisher-laddie is lying in 
wait for us, and takes us under his 
guidance. The way to Kynance seems to 
lie through a farmyard, where ducks are 
making merry, and pigs rolling in their 
straw. But this is merely introductory. 
The path leads along the top of a hedge- 
bank, across cold and sloppy fields ; 
nothing could be more commonplace and 
uninteresting. But presently the ground 
breaks away in a steep, stony gorge, and 
the sea is before us, pelting among a strange 
assemblage of rocks. The path goes steeply 
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down, past a little clump of refreshment- 
houses and serpentine stalls, till it touches 
bottom finally on the floor of beautiful 
fine drifted sand, the floor of Kynance 
Cove. From this smooth white floor rise 
jagged serpentine rocks of strange forms 
—here an arched portal, and there a 
huge rock like a lion couchant, rise 
majestically from the sea—of strange, 
glaring colours, too, and fringed with 
curious plants growing above the salt- 
water line. The sea rolls in with a grand 
rhythmic beat, in green crested waves that 
catch stray sunbeams in their transparent 
folds. And then you turn your back to the 
sea, and meet it again in another corner, 
flashing among the sloping rocks that lead 
to some snug sequestered cave. Our fisher- 
boy explains with great gravity that here 
is the kitchen, there the parlour, and 
somewhere else the drawing-room; but 
there is nothing specially descriptive in 
these titles. The devil’s bellows are more 
promising ; but they don’t begin to blow 
till the tide is farther in. But the post- 
office is in full operation ; and there, in the 
flank of a huge crag, is a curious hole, with 
a fissure beneath, about which the waves 
are lapping and leaping with strange 
hollow murmurs and indefinite rumblings. 
Sometimes the whole inlet is nearly dry, 
and then there is a general heave and in- 
rush of the sea, and suddenly, to the great 
satisfaction of all lookers-on, a great jet of 
spray like a steam-blast bursts forth from 
the so-called letter-box, with a roar that 
drowns all other sounds. Again and 
again this performance is repeated, and 
then, as if tired of this kind of play, a great 
wild sea comes in and drowns the whole 
apparatus. 

And that is a hint for us that it is time 
to go, if we are not to be cut off by the tide; 
for by this time the satanic bellows are at 
work, and urge our departure with deep 
stentorian outcries, as if in warning or 
menace. 

And the restless sea, stirred by some dis- 
tant storm, whirls to and fro among the 
rocks with sad, plaintive murmurings. It is 
easy to realise the old Cornish notion that, 
when any person is drowned at sea, the 
voice of his spirit may be heard soon after 
near the spot where he perished, hopeless 
and forlorn, rising in the howlings of 
the wind and piercing the deafening 
thunder of the surges. What a vast and 
migaty chorus would be raised by the 
voices of all those who have been drowned 





shipwrecks have been for ages more fre- 
quent and fatal than at any other point of 
the coast ! 

And yet, when we reached the further- 
most point of the promontory, after a long, 
rough walk over fields and hedgebanks, 
the scene was bright, cheerful, and full of 
life : 

With ships the sea was sprinkled far and nigh, 

Like stars in heaven, and joyously it showed. 

Great full-rigged ships, with every white 
sail spread to the lusty breeze, ploughed 
through the crisp, dancing waves ; coasting 
brigs tacked and veered, showing now a 
bright side of their patched and mended 
canvas, and again passing into deep shadow ; 
fishing-luggers shot to and fro; in the 
offing great ocean-steamers showed them- 
selves for a while, like shadows, and so 
departed ; while the white speck of a 
distant pilot-boat seemed to question these 
wanderers from another sphere. Round 
the point and close inshore, a little fleet of 
long and fully-manned row-boats were 
darting to and fro in some kind of concert, 
as it seemed, while sometimes the sea about 
them sparkled with a dazzling radiance, 
and again took the leaden hue of the pass- 
ing clouds, 

Thrusting its nose into the middle of 
this bright scene, rose the rugged, rocky 
crest of the Lizard’s Head—the Head par 
excellence. There are numerous points 
jutting out in rivalry, and it would be dif- 
ficult, at first sight, to say which is the 
most prominent ; but this is the genuine 
Lizard by general consent—the Batha, to 


give it its local name—and the reefs that 


stretch out at its base, now almost covered 
by the rising tide, are called the Stags. 
The two white and polished-looking light- 
houses are on the next point, which bears 
the unpoetic name of Bumble, and the 
signal-station which connects the Lizard 
with Lloyd’s and all the shipping centres is 
placed on Bass Point, otherwise known as 
Beast Point, a little farther to the east- 
ward. 

In the rude days before lighthouses were 
built—so says Mr. Johns in his excellent 
little book about the Lizard—a great fire 
was built at nights upon the Head, which a 
watchman fed and guarded all night long. 
A grand sight it must have been from the 
sea, this red beacon-fire, with its lurid 
reflections from the dark waves—far more 
jolly and hospitable-looking than the cold 
gleam of the electric light, but not, perhaps, 
so effective. One night, it is said, the 


about this rude and stormy cape, where | guardian of the fire fell asleep, and the fire 
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dwindled and sunk till there only remained 
ared glow on the headland to warn the 
seaman from the rocks—a glow that would 
soon be extinguished in darkness. But 
there happened to be sailing past a King’s 
ship, the captain of which had noticed the 
dwindling condition of the light, and with- 
out more ado he fired a cannon-ball at it. 
It was like snuffing a candle with a pistol- 
bullet. Where the shot hit, history does 
not say, but anyhow, it woke up the 
watchman who had failed to watch; the 
fire was replenished, and no ships were 
lost round the Lizard that night. Be sure 
the captain of that ship of war was a west 
countryman. There is a touch of Francis 
Drakeand his compeers inthat cannon-shot, 
that could not be mistaken. 

But shipwrecks are frequent enough in 
the wild winter weather, in spite of lights 
and beacons. Down below is a group of 
rocks known as the Man-o’-War Rocks, 
where a transport was dashed to pieces, 
and hundreds of poor soldiers drowned. 
That was the time when the bodies of the 
drowned were denied Christian burial, and 
a hundred or more of the bodies were 
buried in a meadow close by. 

When we get back to the inn, with the 
appetites of the native cormorants, we 
find all the population of the little settle- 
ment in joyful excitement. There has 
been a great catch of pilchards down below. 
The boats we saw manceuvring in the bay 
were after a shoal of fish, and‘had succeeded 
in enclosing it in their seine-nets, and 
bringing it into their cove, and now the 
whole fishing population is busy with the 
tuck-nets, “ tucking ” the fish into the boats 
and bringing them ashore, while cart-loads 
of pilchards are coming up from the beach, 
and all the cadgers and hawkers of the 
district have somehow got scent of the 
prey, and are coming in from every side. 
In all the houses women are at work clean- 
ing the fish, and salting them down. “We 
make a pomatum of them;” explains our 
host, a compound highly appreciated in the 
district, but which does not find its way 
into the market. There will be a general 
frying and broiling to-night in all the little 
white cottages throughout the land, and a 
freshly - broiled pilchard, fresh from the 
sea to the grid, is a dainty to be cherished 
in affectionate remembrance. 

But the closing in of the short autumn 
day warns us that it is time to be leaving, 
and we drive away from Lizard town with 
regret. What a grand place it would be 
to spend the winter in, after all! What 








raging storms to witness; what bright, 
halcyon days to share in! What friend- 
ships to form with the pleasant, friendly 
fisher-folk, whose soft, leisurely speech 
seems hardly English in its accent! What 
days at sea, and nights in the corner by 
the blazing fire, while the wind roars in 
the chimney! It is a vision too bright 
to be realised in this whirling, hurrying 
world. Adieu, rough and kindly Meneage! 
Adieu, the solemn and yet sunny land of 
Cornwall — ‘to-morrow to fresh woods 
and pastures new.” 





“FREE AMONG THE DEAD.” 
A NAVVY’S REMINISCENCE. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART IL, 


“Tr might have been about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, just when there was a 
bit of breathing-time between the races, 
that I saw two gents, real out-and-out 
swells, come walking along my way, deep 
in talk. Accidenchal like, one of them cast 
his eye upon Monk, who was trotting all 
around enjoyin’ hisself very much, I saw 
the gentleman’s face change, and he stopped 
in his walk and his talk, and calling the 
attention of his companion to the dog, he 
said something which I couldn’t hear. It 
was just as if he reconized the dog— 
which sartinly was a dog to be known any- 
where—and the queer part of it was that 
the creetur seemed to know him too, for 
when he spoke to it, and give it a pat, it 
wagged its bit of a tail, and never so much 
as gave a ghost of a snarl. 

“ Shrimpy was soon aware of what was 
going on, and it would have been contrary 
to his natur’ to sit still-and see what was 
coming next. Bein’ such a little ninny, he 
was all of a quiver to show that he was the 
dog’s master like, and so he called out: 
‘Here, Monk, good dog, come here!’ to 
which Monk came, and the gentleman 
stood still, looking after him. Shrimpy, in 
his fever to show off, must needs get out 
his pipe, and another old stump, and 
say to the dog: ‘Now let’s have a 
smoke, Monk.’ Consequentially the dog, 
obedient to orders, sat up, and let 
Shrimpy put the pipe between his teeth, 
and then he looked round as solemn as a 
judge, and Shrimpy, he looked round 
grinnin’ like a Chesshy cat. He were 
delighted when he saw the gentleman 
come towards him, for that was just what 
he was shapin’ for. However, the gentle- 
man didn’t look much like enjoying a joke, 
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for his face were exceedin’ grave. He 
spoke up very loud and clear, as if he were 
afraid Shrimpy were too half-saved to 
understand plain English, 

“<Ts that clever dog your own property, 
my good fellow ?’ 

“Vm sorry to sayjhe ain’t,’ answers 
Shrimpy. 

«Then will you tell me how he comes 
to be with you?’ asked the gentleman. 

“*He’s followed me—that’s how and 
that’s why,’ says Shrimpy. 

“* And you don’t know who he belongs 
to?’ 

“*Qh yes, I do,’ says Shrimpy, quite 
cheeky like, puffing away at his pipe. 

***T should very much like you to tell 
me,’ says the gentleman. 

“He spoke most patient, as if he meant 
to stay there until he’d heard all Shrimpy 
could tell him, and very Joud, as if he feared 
Shrimpy was deaf as well as rather daft. 

“¢T ain’t deaf,’ says Shrimpy, who, 
though he didn’t mind the quizzitin’, didn’t 
like bein’ hollered at ; ‘and as to this yere 
dawg, he belongs to my mate.’ 

“The gentleman asked Shrimpy a lot 
more questions about where his mate 
worked, and so on, and Shrimpy told him 
in his fashion all he wanted to know. I 
kept my distance, because I didn’t feel 
called upon to goand give as my opinion that 
Jericho weren’t quite all square, and how 
I'd ’spected him from the first of being a 
deserter. At last the gentleman walked 
away, leavin’ Shrimpy’as proud as Punch 
at havin’ so much notice took of him and 
the dog. It struck me, though, that Monk 
would have done quite as well to have 
stayed along with Jericho that day, so that 
there’d have beexi no chance of his comin’ 
under the notice of anyone who knowed 
a little too much about his master — if, 
indeed, Jericho was the dog’s rightful 
master at all? However, in any case I 
didn’t mean my thoughts about Jericho 
and his bygones to go any farther than 
thinking, for, so long as he done his work 
—which I will truly say he did—why 
should he come to harm by me ? 

‘Still, when there’s somethink odd about 
a mate, it ain’t in human natur’ not to try 
and get a bit of information about him, if 
it’s only for the sake of taking a rise out 
of his slyness. So, when those two gentle- 
men walked away, very slowly, and in 
close confab, thinks I to myself that their 
talk might throw some light on the dark- 
ness for me; and when they’d sat them 
down on a bench, still busy talking, and 
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the one who'd asked the questions very 
much took up wi’ poking bits o’ turf with 
the end of his walking-stick, I made so 
bold as to go quietly anigh them, and try 
whether I could hear anything they were 
saying. I could pretty plainly, only losing 
a few words, and very much interested I 
were in what I ketched, though they were 
speaking of something quite other than 
what I expected to hear, for, by some 
reason which I couldn’t no ways fit in, they 
were talking about that young gentleman 
down Nottingham way who'd had the 
misfortin’ to kill the other at football. 
And, as fur as I made out, they were 
quite our way of thinkin’ about the acci- 
dental part of it. One of the gentlemen— 
the one as had questioned Shrimpy— 
seemed to know most about it, and he were 
telling of it to his friend. The sum and 
substance of the story was that this Mr. 
Galbraith were counted among gentlefolk 
what we should call among navvies ‘a 
reg’lar black’. He had run through a lot 
of money, and behaved very bad to his 
father, though, accordin’ to their way of 
putting it, and wi’ losing sight of some of 
the big words, I didn’t rightly make out 
what line his ondootifulness took. And 
he'd the very devil of a temper, so that, 
when he were angered, he’d wait, and plan, 
and watch, until he saw his way to scoring 
against them he was wroth with. 

“ For all this there was a poor young lady 
somewhere who believed in him and loved 
him, and from the gentleman’s way of 
stating this part of the matter I drawed 
the conclusion that he were mortal jealous 
of the feeling she had for Mr. Galbraith. 
Well, then there seemed to have been some 
tarble row at a dinner, where there was a 
great many gentlemen—maybe they’d had 
more’n enough red poort and sich—and 
Mr. Galbraith was in it, and so was the 
gentleman as got killed, who was some kin 
to Mr. Galbraith’s young lady, and had 
done his best ofttimes to show her what a 
bad lot her lover were. Whether the 
quarrel began about this, or whether the 
lady’s name was dragged in after they’d 
disagreed on something else, I didn’t make 
out; but, anyhow, she were mentioned, and 
they got all the angrier over that, no doubt. 
At last Mr. Galbraith got the worst of it, 
as was but right, seeing what manner of 
chap he were. ‘Then he swore, so that all 
present heard him, that he’d punish this 
Mr. Campbell sooner or later. It was the 
next day but one he got the chance, and, no 
sweet, gentle thoughts of that poor lass 
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comin’ in time to stop him, he took it—for 
this gentleman made no doubt, inspite of the 
crowner’s inquest giving the verdict as they 
did, that Mr. Campbell’s death at football 
were an accident done on purpose. Like- 
wise, he said, quite decided, that he was 
sure that Mr. Galbraith had not drowned 
hisself, and what he were goin’ to say next 
[didn’t get the chance of hearing, for some 
ladies came up and stopped their talk, and 
I saw them no more after that. 

‘It give me sommat to think of, though ; 
for it seemed so curous that I should have 
fust been attracted to listen to those gentle- 
men on account of Jericho, and then I 
should have heard them talk over what 
Carly had read out a week or two before ; 
and I thought no more about Jericho, and 
how he came by Monk, or what he done 
amiss, or where these gentlemen had 
knowed about him and Monk, which were 
quite disinteresting in comparison. I told 
Carly and the others about it goin’ home, 
and we all thought it was a very queer 
business, and it took us most of the way 
back in conversation. As for Shrimpy, he 
were that tired that he couldn’t get more’n 
three parts of the road; he had to lay 
down under a hayrick to take his night’s 
rest, and Monk came along with us, just as 
if he were one of us, and not a dog at any 
man’s beck or call. 

“ Jericho had turned in when we got back, 
and Monk went to his usual place at the 
foot of his master’s bed. The next morn- 
ing, when Jericho started his work by 
givin’ the dog his jacket and tommy-bag to 
look arter, I says : 

“*T say, Jericho, I s’pose you wouldn’t 
care to part wi’ that dog o’ yourn ?’ 

“* Part with him!” says Jericho; ‘notif 
I know it; besides, there’d be two to that 
bargain, for he wouldn’t part with me, if I 
would with him.’ : 

“Well, I don’t know about him,’ I says; 
‘he followed Shrimpy very friendly 
yesterday, and maybe he’d-follow someone 
else and stick to them.’ 

“+?Tain’t very likely,’ says Jericho. 

“Well, how long have you had him,’ 
I asks, ‘if I may make so free 2’ 

“* How long?’ he said after mo. ‘ Well, 
ever since he were a pup old enough to be 
took away from his mother.’ 

“¢ Reely!’ I says, but I wasn’t sure in 
my mind that he wasn’t telling me a most 
outrigious lie, 

“Now, sir, if ever you’ve been on a bit 
of a spree—which I make no doubt, look- 
ing at things from the right pint of view, 





you have—you may have noticed—least- 
ways, I have—that the following day, when 
you go to buckle to work again, things 
seem to have a great inclination to go 
contrairy. Either the tackle gets out o’ 
gear wi’ lying idle isted o’ bein’ used, or 
else a man’s thoughts go wool-gathering, 
or his sight isn’t quite so clear nor his 
hand quite so steady as usual, Any- 
how, the day after a holiday is a most 
moitherin’ confoundable time in general, 
and so I found it that mornin’ after the 
races, To begin with, pretty nearly 
all the men said it were chilly, and 
wouldn’t tak’ their jackets off. Now 
nothing riles me—as a ganger—like seein’ 
a man make shift to do his work all 
muffied up. Then some dunderheaded 
chap went and put his foot into my bottle 
of tea just afore brekfus-time, Nextly the 
agent come up the line—which he were a 
snarly-tempered chap—and he growled and 
grumbled till he druv me pretty near wild. 
Then summat went wrong with the little 
tipping-engine that was used for our 
headin’ work, so that because the engine- 
driver had been havin’ too much beer in 
his holiday, and his rope-runner weren’t 
up to driving stiddy, the men working in 
the shafts were throwed all behind. I’m 
a werry easy-goin’ man most times, but I 
got clean put out that mornin’, and I did a 
lot of hollering, and I dare say I sweared 
a good bit, too—savin’ your presence— 
which is not a good practice, but which I 
often have fell into when workin’ at high 
pressure, 

‘At last, about noon, when the men 
ought to ha’ been knocking off for dinner, 
the engine was ready to shunt up our 
trucks, so I made myself as much of a 
Tartar as I could, and I says: 

“ « Now, maies, no dinner-time till these 
waggons is all full, so look alive!’ 

“ Some on ’em looked crusty ; but ’twere 
no good. Orders is orders, or what’s the 
use of a ganger? So into the headin’ 
the men went who had to pack down 
the waggon-loads, and Jericho went in 
among the rest. Then the engine, as if to 
make up for lost time, put on steam enough 
to haul fifty loaded trucks—there’s no 
doubt but that this were pure cussedness 
on the part of that young rope-runner— 
and run the trucks back into the headin’ 
like mad. I fairly screeched at him, for 


tempory rails won’t stand such rampagin’ ; 
but he took no heed of me—he were a 
vain young fellow, as fancied hisself very 
much. I knew what would come to pass— 
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at least, I so greatly looked to see it, that 
I were in no wise astonished to see one 
of the line of trucks as it came to the 
headin’-mouth come to a sudden stand 
with a dull crash, and then turn a little 
sideways, while the next one to it 
reared up like, and would have stood 
on end if it hadn’t been for the couplins. 
And all the time that silly chap was 
squinting over his shoulder, and lookin’ as 
wise as if he’d been doing something very 
praisable, instead of getting his waggons 
off the rails just when there was no more 
time to be wasted. I were on the top 
when it happened, but I come down in a 
brace of shakes, and bid him reverse his 
engine, which, luckily, he had just thought 
of doing; but it was more’n his engine 
could do to tug those waggons back so as 
to right them, and after ten minutes of 
trying, I sent him off down the line to 
fetch another engine, and we sat down to 
our dinner. 

“We'd just begun, when someone calls 
out : 

“Why, look at Shrimpy! 
hurry he’s in to get back at last !’ 

“We looked up, and saw poor little 
Shrimpy come tearing along as if he were 
very hotly hunted. So out of breath he 
was when he got to us that not one word 
could he get out, except ‘Jericho!’ 

“We'd had a hungrifying morning, so 
we entered no further into perticklers than 
to p’int toward, the headin’ where Jericho 
and the others were safely shut up in their 
man-holes until the trucks should be 
righted. 

“Shrimpy panted for breath for a time, 
and at last, when he’d drunk a drop of 
cold tea and wiped the sweat off his face, 
he beckoned me to cne side, 

“Mr. Hillman,’ he said, ‘as I were 
comin’ along, about twenty minutes since, 
I heard someone come drivin’ along behind 
me. I turned to see what it was, and I 
saw that gentleman what spoke to me yes- 
terday on the racecourse, and two—two’ 
—the poor little chap quite quaked to say 
the next word— two policemen along with 
him ; and when they came up with me, 
the gent knew me again, and asked me 
whether they were on the right track for 
our work, and how much farther it were, 
and all that. Whatever can they want, 
Mr. Hillman ?’ 

“*Tt won't be “what”, Shrimpy,’ I 
says; ‘itll be ‘“‘who”,’ 

*** An’ who do you think they want, Mr. 
Hillman?’ He asked as if life and death 
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depended on what I thought. Also I could 
tell by the twitching of his face that his 
thoughts turned to the questions the 
gentleman had put to him the day before. 

“*T couldn’t say, Shrimpy,’ I thought 
it best to say—as, indeed, I couldn’t 
azackly, 

**¢ And Jericho’s in the headin’ ?’ 

“* He is,’ I said; ‘and likely to be there 
yet a while, unless you can get the waggons 
back on to the rails.’ 

“ With that I turned and left him, for I 
had just ketched sight of our engine comin’ 
back with one of the more powerful ones, 
and likewise I seed the gentleman and 
the two bobbies comin’ down the hill on 
foot, havin’ been obliged to leave their 
carritch a little bit farther back. They 
were with us almost as soon as the engine; 
but I didn’t worrit myself to tak’ any 
notice of their arrival, seein’ I’d got 
work enough to mind of my own. The 
gentleman stood still, and looked round 
at all the men he could see; then he 
walked on by hisself, lookin’ well about all 
the time, as if he was tryin’ to make one 
of us out, and couldn’t. Presently his eye 
fell on Jericho’s dog, and then he spoke 
up so that we could all hear, though some 
of us looked stead’ly at the engines, and 
made as though we heard nowt. 

“« Where is the owner of this dog ?’ 

‘No one made answer, save Monk 
hisself, which looked up and snarled. 

“With that he walked back to the 
bobbies, and I see one of them makin’ 
toward me. 

“‘*Good-mornin’,’ he says very civil— 
though it were more’n two hours past 
noon, ‘are you chief man here ?’ 

***T am,’ said I, short and plain. 

“‘*Then will you tell me where the man 
is who owns that white bull-terrier ?’ 

“*‘ Sartinly,’ I says ; ‘he’s in behind them 
trucks, and if you wants him, you'll have 
to content yourself to wait a bit, till the 
engines have pulled the trucks out.’ 

“All right,’ he says; ‘then we will 
wait,’ 

“*And may I ask,’I said, ‘what you 
wants wi’ one of we?’ 

“The bobby grinned sarcastic-like, and 
says he: . 

“One of you! Well, you'll have to prove 
that, and in the meantime this gentleman’s 
come to ‘dentify him for Mr. Hugh Gal- 
braith, the eldest son of Sir Hugh Galbraith, 
of Pole Regis, Nottinghamshire, which 
we've got a warrant against him for the 
wilful murder of Mr. Francis Campbell.’ 
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“Sir, you might have knocked me down 
wi a bit of a pebble. The green grass 
seemed to jump up towards the sky, and 
the sky went all wavy and crumply round 
the hill-tops; but yet, as soon as the 
words—nay, before the words were out of 
the policeman’s mouth, I seemed to have 
known it all along. And oh, I did feel 
sorry for that young man at that minute ; 
whatever he’d been, and whoever he was, 
I felt kind o’ choked at the notion of him, 
after workin’ out in the fresh, bright air, 
free to come and free to go, bein’ hand- 
cuffed, and carried off to a close, stuffy 
little cell, behind high, grim walls, with 
the terrible look-out of that trial before 
him, and the sense of that guilt upon his 
conscience to eat up his courage. And 
while I was reflectin’ I saw the engines 
couple on, and strain to their work of 
pulling out the waggons, and every pull 
was bringing poor Jericho so much nearer 
the tarble lot in store for him. 

“T seemed quite unwilling to see the 
trucks move, though a quarter of an hour 
afore I were fumin’ and frettin’ to have 
them ship-shape. Out they came slowly 
enough, makin’ such a sawin’ and grindin’ 
among the broken rails that it were enough 
to give you jaw-ache for a month. Of 
course the fillers came along with the 
waggons—that is, three did, and when I 
looked to see who was missin’, I saw no 
Jericho. I looked at the three men, and 
they at me. 

‘¢Where’s Jericho?’ I asked. ‘ Why 
didn’t he come out with you?’ 

“¢ That’s more’n I can tell you,’ answered 
one of them, a man we called Ginger Tom. 
‘We'd best get in quick with a light and 
see if he’s come to grief.’ 

“Tt seemed quite unpossible that aught 
should have befallen him, because he would 
have been as right as a trivit in his man- 
hole. Nevertheless, I followed Ginger, 
and some more followed me. 

“ Sir, I’ve seen many a sad accident in 
my time, which each one have give me a 
feelin’ quite ondescribable, that comes in 
my chest and throat like a weight of lead, 
and mounts up into my ears like a rough 
singin’, and spreads itself before my: eyes 
like a thick mist; but when we found 
Jericho lying in a heap, not in his shelter, 
but beside it, as if he’d lost his presence 
of mind and jumped out into the grip of 
the struggling trucks, when we held the 
light towards him, and saw him seemingly 
dead, I said, ‘God knows whether this isn’t 
a merciful death for him.’ 





“Then we raised him and carried him 
out; and, when the light o’ day shone on 
him, ’twould have been hard to say whether 
the bleeding, quivering form was Jericho 
or someone else, We took him slowly up 
on to the bank, his dog whining round us 
as we went, and Shrimpy crying and wail- 
ing like a child that has lost its mother ; 
and we saw, as we laid him down, that life 
was not quite out of him, for he opened 
his eyes, and, moaning wearily, made as 
though he would have raised his hands. 
The gentleman, when he saw what had 
happened, came forward, his face full of 
horror and pity. He knelt down by poor 
Jericho’s side, whose fixed, senseless look 
fell upon him. I watched the gentle- 
man very keen, to see if, by any chance, it 
were all a mistake ; but he kept silence, 
and I could make nothing out from his 
face, except the pity and awe nat’ral to 
a man who sees a fellow-creetur in his last 
agony. He kept silence, and so did we 
all, as we watched poor Jericho's life 
fluttering in his crushed features for 
awhile ; but in the course of a few moments 
the glassy eyes seemed to light up with a 
remembrance of where he was, and then a 
fuller sense of things must have come upon 
him, for, after moving his lips without a 
sound, he said—taking away all hopes of 
doubt : 

“* Kerr, is that you, or am I dreaming ?’ 

“ And the other said : 

“*You're not dreaming. It is quite 
true that I am here.’ 

“What are you here for?’ Jericho 
asked. ‘Have you run me to earth at 
last 9’ 

“¢QOh, Galbraith,’ I heard the other 
answer, ‘what canI say? You are about 
to answer before God for what you did.’ 

“<«Kerr,’ said Jericho, struggling as 
though he were determined to conquer 
his pain, and speak this once, ‘I am 
innocent before God—of that—though I 
know I never should have been able to 
prove it before men. I didn’t see who it 
was on the ground, and I scarcely knew 
I had kicked him. Afterwards, when I 
saw what I had done, I knew I had no 
chance. I was too heavily handicapped.’ 

‘Tt would have been worse than no use 
to waste reproaches on past wrong-doing 
then, and I was truly glad that Mr. Kerr 
(as Jericho, or rather this unfortunate Mr. 
Galbraith, called him) said nothing about 
the folly and wrong-headedness of what 
had gone before and after that fearful 
accident. 
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« ¢ Can I do anything for you, Galbraith?’ 
he asked. 

‘But poor Jericho had sunk back after 
his effort. I heard him sob out, ‘ Alice,’ 
in a kind of whisper, and ‘ Alice’ again 
very faintly. His lips fluttered once more ; 
then his pain, and his troubles, and his 
sad, misspent life were over, and poor little 
Shrimpy sank down by him, sobbing his 
very heart away. 

“His father and a few friends came 
and buried him quietly in the village 
churchyard nearest to where he died, and 
among the rest came a fair, sweet-eyed 
lady, who looked sad beyond all power of 
being comforted, which, no doubt, was 
the poor lady who had loved him so well 
all through, and whose name had been 
the last sound on his dying lips, 


“Sir,” said the old man, whose face 
and voice had grown very solemn over 
his reminiscence, “ ’taint very often, saving 
your presence, as I goes to church; but on 
one occasion, when I chanced to be there, 
I marked some words they read out, which 
was—‘ Free among the dead, like unto 
them that are wounded and lie in the 
grave ’—and I says to myself, ‘If them 
words does not apply to the case of Mr. 
Galbraith, which we called Jericho, it seems 
to me that they can’t be rightly fitted on 
to anything.’” 


GHOST OR GUARDIAN. 

A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
AT THE FULL OF THE 
MOON, 

“THERE they go!” said the doctor 
cheerily, as he took his place at the dinner- 
table. 

“There they go!” said Patience dolefully. 
* Now for the echoes.” 

Both remarks were called forth by a 
tramping and shuffling of feet along 
stone passages ; an opening and shutting 
of doors, which seemed to come from the 
kitchen quarters, and which evidently 
betokened that the servants were departing 
in a body. 

The dining-room, like the other rooms 
in the Manor House, was low-ceiled and 
oak-panelled. A cheery log-fire blazed on 
the hearth ; wax candles, in big branching 
candelabra, shed a soft, though somewhat 
uncertain light upon a well-spread table, 


a silver coffec-urn and cups on a side- 
board. 


CHAPTER IIL 





“Now that I am accustomed to ,this 
arrangement,” said the doctor, “I confess 
I prefer it to any other. It shortens con- 
siderably the final meal of the day, and 
proportionately lengthens my evening” 
(“ Midnight,” suggested Patience) “ hours 
of study. Conventions are the bane of our 
modern existence.” 

Patience let the remark pass. She did 
not say what was on the very edge of her 
tongue, that to whomsoever in life con- 
ventions were a bane they most assuredly 
were nothing of the sort to the doctor; 
seeing that he ended a meal, whenever he 
felt disposed, by getting up and walking 
away from it, and began his “evening” 
hours of study whenever he chose to go 
into his den and shut the door. 

As for Frank, if he had said anything at 
all, it would have been : 

“JT don’t know about last meals of the 
day in general, but I do wish that this 
particular last meal could be dispensed 
with. I hope I sha’n’t be idiotic and break 
down before it’s half over.” 

For, strange to say, there was stealing 
over him that  half-dazed, half-vacant 
feeling which of late had been the pre- 
cursor of some of his worst attacks of 
headache, and the like of which he had not 
experienced since he had set off on his 
peregrinations. He pulled himself together 
with an effort; strove to eat heartily, to 
enter heartily into conversation with the 
doctor, who seemed inclined to lead off the 
talk brilliantly by renewing his disquisi- 
tions upon the lack of originality in the 
whole human race as compared with the 
endless diversity and variety of the plant- 
world. 

“Present the same idea to twenty or 
thirty people,” he went on to say, “ they'll 
every one of them, on the spur of the 
moment, do the same thing. I speak from 
a large professional experience. I’ve tried 
the experiment scores of times. You tell 
a man that nothing in the world ails him, 
and that he can do more for himself than 
any number of doctors. Straightway 
he'll say to you, ‘I’m afraid you don’t 
understand my peculiar constitution, 
doctor ’—they all think they have peculiar 
constitutions, when they’re as like each 
other as two peas—and next day you'll 
hear that he has sent for your dear friend, 
Dr. Someone or other, who’s physicking 
him away as hard as ever he can, The 
want of idiosyncrasy in the human race is 
something appalling.” 

Patience was very silent throughout the 
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meal. Her thoughts were full of the old 
legend to which she had been an unwilling 
listener. Opposite to her, as she sat at 
table, hung the big picture of “The 
Assumption of the Virgin”, in which, so 
the doctor had said, the ill-starred painter 
had put the likeness of the lady of his 
heart. Patience looked at it with a new, 
strangely - awakened interest —in fact, 
found it difficult to withdraw her eyes 
from it to continue the commonplace 
business of eating and drinking. The 
face portrayed was pallid, spiritual, 
ecstatic. The light from the candles on 
the sideboard beneath seemed to throw a 
nimbus round it, leaving the details of the 
picture in darkness. 

“Poor girl!” Patience kept thinking 
to herself; “I could have loved her if she 
had stuck to her lover, It was weak and 
contemptible to give him up. I would 
have gone out of the house and starved 
with him. But there, I dare say she 
suffered enough for it afterwards. The 
odd part of it all seems that she isn’t 
allowed to be at rest now that her suffer- 
ings are over. It doesn’t seem the right 
thing that she should be wandering about 
doing ponance, as it were—how ridiculous 
of me! Heream I taking it for granted 
that the story is true, when I know it is 
all a make-up—the ghost part, at any rate. 
I’ve always said I don’t believe in such 
nonsense, and I’m certain I don’t.” 

So the meal went on, the doctor and 
Frank doing the major part of the con- 
versation, and Patience being so absorbed 
in her own thoughts that she did not notice 
to what an unaccustomed length the dinner 
had protracted itself. 

The doctor suddenly brought her back 
with a jerk from her ideal world. 

“ Patience, my dear,” he said; “I am 
going to talk science with Mr. Charteris, 
Would you like to go to bed?” 

“To bed at this hour!” cried Frank, 
aghast, and wondering more than ever at 
the manner of living which prevailed in 
this eccentric mansion. 

Patience jumped up, it seemed almost 
with an air of relief. 

“T always go to bed early,” she said ; 
“it’s a relic of my old school-habits. And 
besides,” this added confidentially as she 
said her good-night, “one is then in 
one’s deepest sleep in the uncanny hours, 
and that counts for something here ;” which 
remark from the lips of a young lady who 
“didn’t and wouldn’t believe in ghosts”, 
was of course irrelevant and inexplicable. 





Frank and the doctor drew their chairs 
to the fire, and lighted their cigars. 

* Now,” thought Frank, “for the ‘feast 
of reason and the flow of soul’! I wish to 
goodness that pain in my head wouldn't 
make itself felt, just when I want it to be 
at its clearest and best. Depend upon it, 
if an argument crops up the doctor will be 
a tough antagonist.” 

But how silent the doctor had suddenly 


grown! Was it his habit thus to smoke in 
silence. Or was he lost in thought over 
some newly-discovered plants, whose 


affinities refused to disclose themselves, 
and was he longing to be quit of his guest 
and safely locked in his den to commence 
his night’s work ! 

Frank started the first topic. 

“Tf I lived in a house like this,” he said, 
“the first thing I’d do would be to un- 
brick that mysterious room, and let the 
light of day into it.” 

“Ah,” said the doctor, “you would, 
would you?” 

“ Of all things in the world I hate and 
abhor mysteries.” 

“You do, do you?” 

“T once heard a mystery defined very 
aptly as ‘The mist with which the slough 
of ignorance covers itself ’.” 

“ Did you ?” 

“Do away with the one, and the other 
inevitably disappears.” 

“ Does it?” 

This was uphill work, certainly. Frank 
began to feel himself in the way. 

“I’m sure he’s wishing me at Jericho, 
and himself in his den,” he thought. 

Aloud he said : 

“T’ve had a long tramp to-day, and——” 

The doctor jumped up cheerfully. 

“‘[’m sure you're horribly sleepy, I can 
see it in your face. There’s nothing like 
early hours for young people. I could tell 
by your conversation that you were long- 
ing to be between the blankets.” 

“No, that’s exactly what I’m not—sleepy, 
I mean——” Frank began. 

“T’ll show you to your room at once,” 
the doctor interrupted. ‘I’ve had a 
splendid fire made for you; everything’s 
as dry and warm as can be imagined. 
Come along.” 

Of course, Frank had to follow, feeling 
very much like a child dismissed and 
sent to bed. The doctor took a night- 
candle from a side-table. It made but a 
feeble patch of light along the narrow cor- 
ridor, and up the wide desolate-looking 
staircase which led to the upper floor. 
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The big, bare walls seemed to catch up 
the sounds of their footsteps and throw 
them back at them as they went along. 
Their very shadows seemed to thicken, 
broaden, and darken, till, something other 
than themselves, they climbed the banisters 
in front of them, and peeped round the 
corners at them like so many distinct, 
strange personalities. 

At the top of the staircase the doctor 
threw the light of his candle on the big 
picture of Curtius taking his mad leap into 
the gulf. It was not a badly - painted 
picture—the snorting, terrified horse, with 
distended nostrils and wide-staring eyes, 
disappearing in the black dimness of the 
gulf, gave a stamp of horror to it which 
the small-headed Roman soldier would have 
failed to impart. Beneath this picture 
stood an ancient oak dower-chest ; the half- 
bricked-up doorway was consequently en- 
tirely hidden from view, and Patience’s 
mistake as to the contiguity of her own 
room to the corridor could be easily under- 
stood. 

“If I were you, doctor——” Frank 
began. 

But the doctor turned sharply round the 
corner of the corridor, and cut his speech 
short by throwing open the door of his 
room. 

A bright fire in a big, well-furnished 
chamber was before them. 

“ Good-night,” said the doctor ; ‘I hope 
you'll sleep right off like a top till the 
morning.” He lighted the candles about 
the room as he spoke, evidently afraid of 
losing a single moment of his precious hours 
of study. 

“T wish,” said Frank, ‘‘you’d produce 
from that dispensary of yours downstairs 
a good strong sleeping-draught. I’m sure 
I sha’n’t get a wink of sleep to-night. I 
daren’t open a book the last thing; it 
bewilders my head just now.” 

The doctor laughed heartily. 

‘My dear fellow, you’re as sleepy as a 
man can be ; I can see it in your face. I 
never give sleeping-draughts—havea rooted 
antipathy to them. Just pull off your 
boots, and turn in as quickly as possible. 
I'll undertake you'll be in the land of nod, 
before I’ve had time to turn up my lamp 
and get to work. Good-night.” 

Frank kicked off his boots, seated him- 
self on the edge of his bed facing the fire, 
and began to soliloquise somewhat in this 
fashion : 

“Tve seen a few eccentricities in my 
time, but I don’t think I’ve ever come 





upon one so far gone as this old doctor. 
It’s difficult to make him out ; he seems all 
corners, and as hard as iron, I should say, 
when once he takes a thing into his head. 
What a life that girl will lead with him 
one way or the other! I should say she'd 
marry the first man who came along, if 
only to get out of this dead-and-alive hole. 
And yet she’s not exactly the girl to be had 
for the asking. There are girls and girls, 
This one has the ring of the true metal 
in her. It’s a downright piece of cruelty 
to keep her shut up here in this dismal 
owl’s nest, with its echoes and half-bricked- 
up chamber. Why, that haunted room 
must join hers, It’s enough to give her 
bad dreams every night of her life. Let 
me see ; her room is just the other side of 
this corridor, isn’t it ?—and then comes the 
ghost room. No; the ghost room comes 
first, the fourth window from here — no, 
the fifth window. I remember counting 
them from the botanic garden—the third 
window from one end of the frontage, the 
fifth from the other. Now, which way did 
I begin counting? From my left hand, I 
suppose. But from which corner was it 
third, and which fifth? Confound it! Is 
my head getting queer again, or is it, as 
the doctor said, that I am getting horribly 
sleepy ?” 

Patience sat in her own room, her feet 
on the fender, watching her fire burn itself 
out. She had taken off her dress, donned 
a red dressing-gown over her blue petticoat, 
let down her long black hair, and taken 
up her three-volume novel. It was a lively 
modern story of fashionable life, with 
thrilling situations of a sentimental kind. 
But somehow it received but a scanty 
attention, the girl’s own undercurrent of 
thought hindering her eyes from feeding 
her brain. She had heard the doctor and 
Frank waking up the echoes of the old 
house on their way to Frank’s room. 

“Dear me! how did Uncle Richard 
manage to get rid of him so soon?” she 
wondered. ‘“ He must have told him right 
out, I suppose, that he wanted to be alone. 
What an extraordinary thing to do! Now, 
if I had had the chance of an hour or so of 
talk with a man like Mr. Charteris, I don’t 
think I should ‘have been in a hurry to 
light the bedroom candles. Men always 
have the best of everything in life, If they 
like a person they may sit up half the 
night talking to him, while girls get sent 
upstairs to their rooms, and may think 
themselves lucky if they have a nice book 
to read when they get there.” 
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Here her novel slipped off her knee on to 
the rug at her feet. 

“Now if Uncle Richard and I could 
have changed places to-night, I should have 
said to Mr. Charteris: ‘I’ve a lot of 
splendid cigars——’ no, I don’t think I 
should have said that either; I couldn’t 
talk with great puffs of smoke coming in 
my face. I should have said: ‘Let’s sit 
and talk till morning. I’m sure smoking 
is not good for you, you look so white.’ 
And he does look white and ill, poor fellow! 
I wonder if his mother and sisters look 
after him and fuss over him as they ought. 
Perhaps Uncle Richard will ask him to 
stay on here fora change. But this isn’t 
exactly the place to get strong and well in 
either—it’s so big, and cold, and empty. 
What an extraordinary idea of Uncle 
Richard’s to come and live here away from 
all the rest of the world. I wonder if 
there are any other two people in Eng- 
land who lead the remarkable life we do 
here !” 

From herself and Uncle Richard her 
thoughts wandered naturally enough to 
that other two who had once, now some 
two hundred years back, made their home 
within the same four walls. 

“‘T dare say that poor girl had a life of 
it with that cross old father of hers,” she 
thought, in ber haste to credit the more 
romantic ghost with all the virtues, scarcely 
troubling whether she gave the less in- 
teresting one his due ; “I daresay she sat 
from morning till night at that window 
of hers, watching—watching for something 
to happen, for news to come to her of 
her lover, and most likely, if she had 
not fallen out of the window and broken 
her neck, she would have broken her heart 
instead. Fallen out, indeed! No such 
thing. He must have pushed her out, the 
old horror! By rights, it ought to be his 
ghost, not hers, that’s set to wander about 
the house, doing penance for its sins. I’m 
heartily glad, though, it isn’t! I should 
die of fright if I thought there was any 
chance of meeting a wicked old thing like 
that on the stairs in the middle of the 
night. Not that I believe in ghost-stories 
for a moment; they’re all nothing but 
nonsense from beginning to end. It’s 
wicked—downright wicked to believe in 
any such rubbish. Heigho! how cold it’s 
getting! And how low my candle has 
burned! Id better make haste into bed 
at once. It would be awful to have to 
grope one’s way about the room in the 
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This was added with something of a 
shudder, as she surveyed her diminishing 
fire and light. 

It was true that, independently of the 
low fire and candle, the room looked cheery 
enough. Uncle Richard, though he had 
not run riot in the luxuries which of 
late have come to be deemed necessities 
of a sleeping-room, had left nothing 
wanting that comfort demanded in the 
way of sofa, thick curtains, or easy-chairs, 
But it was impossible for Patience, as 
she sat there, to exclude from her mind, 
let her surroundings within be what they 
might, the consciousness of outside loneli- 
ness, emptiness, and gloom; of the packed- 
up, mildewing furniture overhead ; of the 
yards upon yards of long, empty, desolate 
rooms, staircases, and corridors below ; and, 
above all, of the contiguity of the half- 
bricked-up room, just at the other side of 
the wall, within a few feet of the head of 
her bed. 

She pulled up her blind, and drew back 
her curtains, so as to get the benefit of the 
full moon which she knew would soon be 
shining round the corner of the house. 

How weird and dismal the shadowy 
garden and overgrown orchard looked in 
their graveyard stillness, with their white, 
swelling mists wrapped about them! Not 
the flutter of a distant bird, nor faintest 
flap of a flittermouse’s wing broke the 
silence. An artist, no doubt, might have 
discovered all sorts of fantastic, shifting 
shadows and lights amid the white 
gloom ; a poet might have said some fine 
things about the grandeur and picturesque- 
ness of a neglected solitude; but to the 
eye of a girl of eighteen, with irrepressible 
instincts and cravings for home-pleasures 
and companionship, it passed muster easily 
enough for the court of the grim King 
Death himself. 


As she laid her head on her pillow, a 
sudden, sweet thought came to her—a 
thought which might be almost called holy 
for the intensity with which it held her. 


Whence, how it came, she knew not. It 
might have been whispered straight into 
her ear by a human voice for the direct, 
yet disjointed manner in which it thrust 
itself upon her. 

What if, after all, to this poor sinless, 
nameless ghost this after-death of unrest 
were accorded, not as a penance, but a 
privilege—a sort of recompense for the ills 
she had suffered in life? What higher 
guerdon or reward could anyone hope for 
than this, the privilege of playing the 
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part of guardian-angel to those who ran the 
risk of the ills from which she had so 
bitterly suffered 4 

“If [were a ghost,” thought Patience, 
“there’s nothing I should like better than 
wandering about the world, taking care of 
people, and telling them to help each other, 
and be kind to each other. Why, it would 
be every bit as good as going out in the 
Zenana Mission ”— Patience had at one 
time set her heart upon going out to the 
East to enlighten the female Hindoo. 
‘‘ That old Sir Geoffrey ought to be ashamed 
of himself for running off in a fright simply 
because she came and told him to open his 
purse a little often. Now, if I were a 
ghost, and could come and go in a house 
like this, how I would enjoy giving Uncle 
Richard a fright now and then! I would 
go into his study every night, and tell him 
he ought to be ashamed of himself, sitting 
there working out what he calls his 
‘natural system’ of botany, when some 
poor man or woman in the village is dying 
for want of a doctor. And every time any 
one fell ill, I would go and say right into 
his ear, just as she did: ‘Someone is 
wanting help—someone is wanting help’. 
Yes, like those words, and they are the 
very words a guardian-angel would be 
likely to say, if power of speech were given 
her. Call her a guardian-angel! Yes, and 
ll believe in her. Ghosts! Oh dear no! 
I'll have nothing whatever to do with 
them !” 

Now, to transform a ghost into a 
guardian-angel is something equivalent to 
turning a noxious poison into a sleeping- 
draught. Under the soothing influence 
of the thought, Patience closed her eyes 
and fell asleep. 

For hours it must have been that she 
slept the heavy, dreamless sleep of youth 
and health. Then her thoughts began to 
waken to activity once more, and troubled 
dreams came to her. 

She fancied she was wandering through 
the old house, alone, in the dead of night, 
irresistibly compelled to seek for someone 
or something she knew not what. Up 
staircases, down staircases, she went, 
through ‘the empty sitting-rooms, the 
deserted, vault-like kitchens, all alone, with 
nowhere a familiar face to be seen, 
wondering in herself at the hidden impulse 
which compelled her wanderings, at tho 
secret feeling which seemed to tell her that 
a task of some sort was set before her—it 
might be a great one, it might be a small 
one, but whatever it was do it she must. 





By-and-by she found herself on the top- 
most floor of the house, standing gazing 
upon the heaps of piled-up-dusty furniture, 
the damp-eaten relics of a bygonegeneration, 
ancient tables, bedsteads, chairs, pictures, 
and looking-glasses; always with the 
wonder in her mind, “ What am I expected 
todo? What is it I have been set to look 
for here?” Down the staircases again she 
felt herself carried, as though upon the 
rush of some unseen, powerful wind, and 
then, suddenly—even to her in her dream 
it seemed suddenly—she found herself 
standing within the four walls of the half- 
bricked-up chamber. The damp dust and 
mildewed air smote her senses, and seemed 
half to suffocate her; a feeling of awe, of 
terror, crept over her. The room to all 
appearance was empty—desolately empty 
of human form or signs of human occupa- 
tion, but there, as she stood in the moon- 
light which lay like a deep, shining pool in 
the middle of the floor, there came to her 
the sudden consciousness of a_ hidden, 
unseen presence at her side; of a rush of 
cool air which lifted her hair from her 
forehead ; of a deep, sad voice sounding in 
her ear, and saying slowly, distinctly : 
« Someone is wanting help.” 

Patience, with a great start, awoke, and 
sat upright in bed. 

“ Was it a dream?” she asked herself, 
pushing back her hair from her ears and 
rubbing her eyes. Was it not rather 
some mystic voice speaking the words that 
had awakened her? If not that, what was 
it that had roused her from sleep ? 

_ Bat was she awake? In very truth were 
her senses fully aroused from thespell of her 
dreams? For look! What is this—what is 
this ? she asked herself, gazing half dazzled 
and full of awe into the flood of moonlight 
which poured into the room through both 
her windows. 

Fancy a stream of still moonlight, wind- 
swept, breeze-ruffled. Imagine it vibra- 
ting, troubled, and then ripplingitself slowly 
into rest again. No other words will give 
the impression conveyed to Patience’s mind, 
as she sat thus upright in bed gazing into 
the white radiance, 

The sense of some unseen and awful 
presence for the moment overcame her; 
she bowed her head into her hands, 
hiding her eyes as one might in an act of 
worship. 

Only for one moment, however. The 
next, with something like a prayer on her 
lips, she had sprung from the bed, thrown 
on her dressing-gown, with the feeling 
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strong upon her that she was bidden to go 
somewhere, to do something. 

But where—what ? she asked herself, as 
she went with bare, unsteady feet towards 
thedoor. She opened it wide, went outside 
into the corridor, all her senses merging 
now into one—that of listening. 

Here, on the passages and staircases, the 
darkness seemed to lie in heavy folds, the 
silence to make itself felt. Not even the 
scamper of an ancient rat in the wainscotted 
walls, nor the chirp of a singing cricket, 
flawed the stillness. 

Back into her moonlit room the girl went 
again, threw open her window, and leaned 
out, Perhaps it might be somewhere in 
the desolate garden, that help of some sort 
was needed by a suffering fellow-creature. 

The court of the grim King Death him- 
self she had called it in fancy that night, as 
she had looked out into the misty gloom. 
Now; with this white moonlight outlining 
and transfiguring the wilderness of ragged 
trees, stalwart weeds, broken and _half- 
effaced paths ; she could imagine it rather 
the dreamland of King Death’s court, the 
embodiment and presentment of the fancies 
of the long-ago dead, as in their mystic 
visions they recalled dimly the life they 
had lived out on earth, Anything more 
weird and unearthlike than this fantasti- 
cally forlorn garden and orchard could 
scarcely be imagined. 

Into its tangled depths Patience’s eyes 
pierced here, there, everywhere, searching 
for she knew not what scene it might be 
of horror or of necessity. She leaned well 
out of her window, looking down on the 
mossy, ill-paved terrace. She turned her 
head to the left. No; there was no sign 
or sound of human life, only the pale, 
rippling, silent moonlight everywhere 
transforming the commonplace into the 
poetic. She turned her head to the right, 
leaning well out to get a full view of the 
frontage of the house, and then—her heart 
seemed to stand still, her warm blood to 
turn to ice in her veins, for there, walking 
along the narrow ledge beneath the 
windows, showed in the white moonlight 
the dark figure of a man ! 

Eked out by its own shadow up the 
front of the house to twice its length, it 
showed like some gigantic and grotesque 
signal hung out between the white earth 
and the night-blue sky. Little by little, as 
the figure slowly advanced, she made out 
that it was hat-less and boot-less, that it was 
feeling with one hind as though for the 
windows of the house as it came along. 





And was it—could it be possible i—yes, it 
was none other than Frank Charteris, her 
uncle’s guest of overnight. 

For a moment wonder swamped her 
power of thought. Then a sudden, ter- 
rible suspicion flashed into her brain—he 
must be walking in his sleep. His slow, 
automatic, yet withal dreamily uncertain 
method of procedure, proclaimed the fact ; 
and, moreover, no other explanation of 
the mystery was possible. 

His brain, weakened with over-pressure, 
and at the same moment in a febrile and 
super-sensitive condition, had grasped and 
held with tenacity the latest idea presented 
to it; and here was he acting out with 
sealed senses, what would have been to a 
healthily-minded person nothing more than 
a troubled dream. 

Great Heavens! A sloping shelf barely 
fourteen inches wide, and thirty feet from 
the level ground! A possible false step, 
and then an awful death! All this rushed 
at one beat through Patience’s brain, 
followed naturally enough by the eager 
question—how was he to be saved, with not 
a ladder at hand, not a-soul in the house 
save herself and Uncle Richard, and he, 
most probably at this hour, locked in his 
first and heaviest sleep ? 

Instinct, or a quick imagination, must 
have answered the question, for experiences 
of such cases she had none. 

It occurred to her how at times the lives 
of lunatics had been saved by persons quick 
to seize upon and fall in with their whim 
of the moment. What was the fantastic 
whim at this moment at work in the sleep- 
walker’s brain ? Most probably the explor- 
ing of the bricked-up chamber from the 
outer side. The feeble, groping movement 
of his hand up the front of the house, his 
half pause at the third window of the room 
he had occupied seemed to suggest the idea, 
Very well then, let him but find that 
window open 

Here she cut her thought in half by 
running swiftly from her room to the 
hidden doorway in the corridor. 

“Uncle Richard! Uncle Richard !” she 
calls loudly as she goes. And “ Uncle 
Richard ! Uncle Richard!” call back the 
hollow corners, bare walls, and rafters to 
her, till her cry dies away in distant 
gloom. 

’ Putting all the strength of her body into 
her fingers she manages to push on one side 
the big picture of the startled horse with 
its supplementary Roman soldier; anon she 
has clambered over the oak chest and the 
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six or eight rows of cobwebby bricks 
behind it. Now she is standing in the 
middle of the moonlit floor as in her dream 
she had fancied she stood, and the damp, 
dust-laden air half chokes her breath ; 
now she has thrown up the creaking long- 
out-of-use sash, and there she stands with 
eyes straining, hand outstretched, and 
heart burthened with such a load of prayer 
it cannot find its way to her lips, waiting 
the approach of the somnambulist. 

On he comes with the same dreamy 
yet withal automatic step as before, 
his left hand still groping uncertainly 
against the wall, his right hand outstretched 
as though to balance his body. At the 
corridor window he half pauses. Patience’s 
heart beats wildly; what if he has somehow 
lost count of the windows, and in his en- 
deavour to lift that sash loses his footing 
and falls backwards? The thought is too 
awful. Sick and giddy, she momentarily 
closes her eyes. She opens them to find 
that the corridor window has been passed 
in safety, and that he is now not half-a- 
dozen steps from her outstretched hand. 

But his lingering, uncertain feet prolong 
those steps to twice or thrice their number. 
Five minutes seem to pass, ten, fifteen, an 
hour, measured by the terrible suspense 
which holds her. At length his white face 
shows in the moonlight almost on a level 
with her own, or perhaps, an inch or so 
higher ; with wide-open, unseeing eyes he 
seems to be staring at her. He gropes in 
vain for the glass of the window, and 
Patience takes gentle hold of his out- 
stretched hand. All in a flash of thought 
it comes to her that if he loses his footing 
now it means death for both, for his heavier 
weight must overbalance hers and drag 
her with him in his fall. Her head whirls, 
her nerves begin to fail. Ah, thank 
Heaven! One slow, sure foot he is placing 
on the sill of the window, another, and he 
is standing safe within the room; con- 
sciousness has come back to his eye, to 
his hand, and Patience is saying in a 
choking voice, with clasped hands : 

“ Ah, thank Heaven first, then me!” and 
Fra nk Charteris awakenstothe knowledge of 
the fashion in which his life has been saved. 

Thus it was that on the very spot on 
which some two hundred years back a life 
had been lost, and a heart’s happiness 
wrecked, a life was saved, and the founda- 
tion of a life’s happiness laid. 





For, of course, it ended in the manner 
in which adventures usually end where a 
youth and maiden, fancy free, find them- 
selves partners in a game of peril. Frank 
fell in love with Patience, Patience fell in 
love with Frank, and they each decided 
that life wouldn’t be worth having unless 
it could be lived out in the company of the 
other. Naturally, the doctor saw the 
matter through his own spectacles. 

“You two furnish another instance,” 
he said, making his iron-grey curls 
wrinkle in the maddest fashion possible, 
‘“‘of the miserable lack of individuality of 
the human race. Here you are doing just 
exactly what any other man and girl would 
do, will do, under similar conditions, times 
without number, all the world over.” 

Patience mildly suggested that, at any 
rate, her dreams and visions on that memo- 
rable night were not exactly those of the 
whole human race, “ times without number 
and all the world over.” 

The doctor turned upon her sharply. 

“Those dreams of yours, my dear niece, 
were just exactly what everybody else’s 
dreams are—a succession of foolish and in- 
coherent waking thoughts. You awoke by 
a coincidence—a fortunate coincidence— 
just atthe right moment. But let me assure 
you that such coincidences are common 
to the whole of that remarkably unindi- 
vidual and uninteresting race of which you 
and I are distinguished members.” 

But Patience had the last word. 

* Uncle Richard,” she said, twisting her 
amber beads and tying them round Jack's 
throat for a necklace, ‘I’m sure you are a 
wonderfully clever man, and have every one 
of the sciences at your finger-tips ; but, for 
all that, there are things in heaven and earth 
you know nothing at all about.” 
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